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Wisconsin Mill Production Leveling Off 


Industrial Commission’s Report For April Shows Activity At 
March Level But Above Last Year—Paper Institute Awards De- 
grees — Hope To Conserve Timber Reserves — Other News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

APPLETON, Wis., June 1, 1942—Production levels 
in Wisconsin paper and pulp mills and allied indus- 
tries have stopped their upward trend, except. where 
government and war needs are being supplied. The 
overall picture, as presented in the employment sta- 
tistics of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission for 
the month of April, shows the industry adhering to 


approximately its March level. A few mills, especially” 


in the coated and book fields, have reduced operating 
schedules, but this recession is made up by upturns 
in some of the other plants. 

A few instances are noted where mills are utilizing 
their well-equipped machine shops as sub-contractors 
on war materials, and thus providing work the lack 
of which would otherwise cause layoffs. This means 
is being used to keep the trained personnel intact 
until paper volume can be restored. Very few shut- 
downs were reported for the Memorial Day weekend. 


Employment for April at High Level 


The number of workers on the payrolls was 24,100 
for April, 1942, the same number as reported for 
March, although these figures were qualified by the 
notation, “Less than .05% decrease.” The per- 
centage is 5.4% above April a year ago, when 22,900 
were on the payrolls. 


Average Weekly Payrolls Decline 


Wage reports, however, show the tapering off, with 
average weekly payrolls dropping from $785,000 in 
March to $756,000 in April, compared with $635,000 
in April a year ago. This represents a decline of 
3.7% for the month, and an increase of 19.1% over 
April, 1941. The average hourly earnings now 
stands at 74.8 cents, slightly under March, for a 
work week averaging 41.9 hours, or $31.37 per week. 

There was more of a drop in the Milwaukee 
metropolitan area where 19 carton, converting and 
specialty plants reporting showed a falling off of 
1.4% in the number employed. There were 2,083 
on the rolls, receiving weekly pay averaging $62,824. 
The payrolls were up 2.8% in amount from March, 


at 69.6 cents per hour and $30.16 per week for 43.4 
hours. 

Printing, publishing and allied industries in Wis- 
consin underwent a slump from 10,000 on the pay- 
rolls in March to 9,900 in April, a decline of 0.8%. 
In April, 1941, employment was 1.4% higher, with 
10,100 workers reported. Weekly payrolls averaging 
$357,000 are down 0.8% from March. Forty plants 
in the Wilwaukee area have dropped 2.5% of their 
employees, with 2,913 now engaged. Weekly payrolls 
are down 0.9%. 


Degrees Awarded at Paper Institute 


Eight graduates of the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry, Appleton, Wis., received their bachelor of 
philosophy degree during the commencement exercises 
Sunday, May 24, of Lawrence College, with which the 
Institute is affiliated. A number of others received 
the master of science degree. 

One of those especially honored was William H. 
Lane of Marshall, Texas, who when receiving his 
Ph. D. degree also was awarded the gold medal pro- 
vided by Westbrook Steele, executive director of the 
Institute, for the second year to “that member of the 
fourth year class whose doctoral thesis was most 
outstanding.” Lane’s thesis was entitled, “A Study 
of the Relationship Between Air Permeability and 
Oil Permeability of Paper. This student received 
his B. S. degree in chemical engineering at Rice In- 
stitute in 1938 and his Master of Science degree at 
Lawrence College in 1941. 

Others receiving the Ph. D. degree were: Alan P. 
Adrian, Appleton, Wis., William H. Aiken, Salado, 
Texas, (now in the armed forces of the U.S.) ; Ken- 
neth A. Arnold, Syracuse, N. Y.; Joseph E. Atchi- 
son, Elk Garden, W. Va.; William G. Hulbert, Jr., 
Everett, Wash.; William H. Lane, Marshall, Texas; 
John C. Redd, Phoenix, Ariz., and Willard Allan 


. Schenck, Worden, Mont. 


Master of science degrees were awarded to: John 
S. Barton, Longview, Wash.; Joseph C. Brown, Jr., 
Hartley, Texas; Victor S. Burstein, Neenah, Wis. ; 
Robert H. Mosher, Holyoke, Mass.; Francis T. Rat- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Canada To Restrict 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTrREAL, Que., Jure 1, 1942—The question of 
advertising, which naturally affects the size of news- 
papers and the consumption of newsprint, has been 
clarified by a statement issued by the Department of 
National Revenue. This states that “patriotic” ad- 
vertising, namely advertising lending a firm’s support 
to campaigns for the futherance of war campaigns 
and war charities, will be permitted as a deduction 
for tax purposes, but only to an extent which cannot 
be considered as excessive. On the other hand there 
are businesses, the statement points out, “which have 
expanded their advertising expenses far beyond the 
normal, and beyond what would be a normal expan- 
sion for greatly increased business. Many of these 
companies realize that they are in the 75% scale of 
taxation and that the added expenditure is using the 
potential monies of the Crown, potential in that if 
they were not so used they would be paid into the 
exchequer by way of taxes. 

“Such substantially increased expenditures are de- 
signed to keep the names of the business before the 
public, sometimes under a colour of serving patriotic 
ends not strictly connected with the vending of goods 
or services, and thus create a belief that they are con- 
tributing of their own funds to these worthy pur- 
poses, thereby building up goodwill which is in fact 
purchased largely with funds that truly belong to the 
Crown.” 


Defines Permissible Advertising 


Defining the “normal advertising” which will be 
allowed, it says that in respect of the year 1941 “nor- 
mal advertising” will be that outlay which was made 
for that purpose in the standard period, 1936 to 1939, 
provided that— 

If the profits have increased by any amount up to 
30% then there may be permitted an increase in ad- 
vertising costs, over normal, of 5%; 

If the profits are up between 30% and 40%, then 
there may be permitted an increase in advertising 
costs, over normal, of 7%; 

If the profits are up between 40 and 50%, then 
there may be permitted an increase in advertising 
costs, over normal, of 9%; 

If the profits are up over 50%, then there may be 
permitted an increase in advertising costs, over nor- 
mal, of 10%. 

Some regard will also be had not alone to increase 
in profits but the increase in turn-over. If the in- 
crease in turn-over has been very substantially over 
the average basic period turn-over, then— 

If the turn-over has increased by any amount up 
to 60%, an increase of 5% in advertising costs may 
be permitted ; 

If the turn-over has increased between 60 and 
80%, an increase of 7% in advertising costs may be 
permitted ; 

If the turn-over has increased between 80 and 
100%, an increase of 9% in advertising costs may be 
permitted ; 





Goodwill Advertising 


Question of Advertising Policy In Wartime Affecting Size of News- 
papers Clarified By Statement of Department of National Revenue 
—No White Paper Shortage Is Now Foreseen—Other Mill News. 


If the turn-over has increased more than 100%, an 
increase of 10% in advertising costs may be per- 
mitted. 

These are indicative percentages only the order 
points out. Every case will have to be considered on 
its own merits, but very substantially these will be the 
percentages that will be adhered to. 

The special allowances heretofore announced in 
respect of contributed advertising for the Victory 
Loan will not be included in the foregoing per- 
centages. 


No White Paper Shortage 


A. P. Jewett, administrator of book and writing 
papers in the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
states that there is no shortage of white paper in 
Canada. 

“T want to rectify what appears to be a growing 
misunderstanding on the part of advertisers, pub- 
lishers and other users of printing paper in Canada,” 
he said. “Because of the drive for salvage of waste 
paper, many patriotic citizens seem to have jumped or 
been led to the belief that it is necessary also to re- 
strict the use of new printing papers. This is not the 
case. 

“The chief war demand is for paper board and 
shipping cases. These are not made from the same 
materials or by the same mills that produce printing 
paper. Waste paper forms a major part of the raw 
material for shipping cases and only a minor part of 
printing papers. Therefore a drop in the use of fine 
printing papers can add nothing to the supply of 
cartons.” 


Made Pulp and Paper Adviser 


Frank L. Mitchell, operating manager of the 
Alliance Paper Mills Ltd., at Merritton, Ont., has 
been appointed technical adviser to the pulp and 
paper administration of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 

Born in Jamaica, West Indies, Mr. Mitchell came 
to Canada in 1912 and studied engineering at the 
University of Toronto. He was graduated in chemi- 
cal engineering from McGill University in 1921. 

Since then he has had extensive experience in the 
technical and managerial field of the pulp and paper 
industry. 


Charles Vining Goes to United States 


Charles Vining, president of the Newsprint As- 
sociation of Canada, has been requested by the Prime 
Minister to review the matter of Canadian publicity 
in the United States. The announcement issued from 
the Prime Minister’s office said: “Following on dis- 
cussions of Canadian publicity in the United States 
which have been taking place in official circles in 
Ottawa and Washington, Mr. Charles Vining has 
been asked to review the situation independently and 
to report on it to the government.” 

The matter of Canadian publicity in the United 
States has been subject of criticism and considerable 
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discussion in recent months. Members of Parliament 
have suggested in the House of Commons that Can- 
ada has not received sufficient publicity in the United 
States, particularly on her war effort, and that people 
of the United States are not well informed on Can- 
ada’s war activities. 

Mr. King informed the House of Commons some 
time ago that the government was considering the 
matter and studying possible action to give Canada 
wider publicity in the United States. 

When Canada’s over-all price ceiling was put into 
effect last December 1, Mr. Vining was loaned to the 
government by the Newsprint Association of Canada 
to organize the expanding public relations set-up 
which was needed. He returned a short time ago to 
his duties with the association. 

Charles A. M. Vining was born in Winnipeg, in 
1897 and spent three years overseas with the Cana- 
dian armed forces in the Great War before grad- 
uating from the University of Toronto in 1921. 

Following his graduation he joined the Toronto 
Daily Star as a reporter and the following year be- 
came managing editor of the London Advertiser, a 
position he held until 1926. He was associate editor 
of the Toronto Star Weekly until 1928 when he 
joined the advertising firm of Cockfield, Brown and 
Company. In 1937 he was appointed president of the 
Newsprint Association of Canada. 


WPB Names Transportation Committee 


WasHINGTON, D. C., June 1, 1942—A new WPB 
pulp and paper industry transportation committee has 
been appointed according to an announcement by 
T. Spencer Shore, chief of the WPB Bureau of In- 
dustry Advisory Committees. The committee is as 
follows ; 

F. E. Hufford, Transportation Consultant, is the 
Government Presiding Officer. The membership 
is: W. J. Bailey, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company, New York; J. E. Bryan, Wisconsin Paper 
and Pulp Manufacturers Traffic Association, Chi- 
cago; G. L. Fenstenmaker, Sutherland Paper Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Mich.; James P. Friel, Central 
Fibre Products Company, Chicago; R. J. Henderson, 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Hugo Ignatius, International Paper Com- 
pany, New York; Frederick F. Kator, The Mead 
Corp., Dayton, Ohio; J. D. Patterson, Union Bag and 
Paper Corporation, New York; J. A. Quinlan, St. 
Regis Paper Company, New York; A. A. Raphael, 
New England Pulp and Paper Traffic Association, 
Boston, Mass.; H. T. Ratliff, The Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio; J. J. Seid, 
Crown-Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco, Cal. 


Paper Box Ceiling Prices Unchanged 


WasuinctTon, D. C., May 22, 1942—No change 
has been made in the maximum prices for set-up, 
folding, corrugated and solid fibre boxes, Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson announced today. 

The top prices for these products are the prices 
allowed under the provisions of the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation. 

Meetings were held by OPA officials with members 
of these industries in New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco on May 14 and 15. At these meetings a 
a formula for pricing these products was dis- 
cussed. 


June 4, 1942 


N. Y. & Penn. Co. Announces Contest 


The New York and Pennsylvania Company, of 
New York and Lock Haven, Pa., have this month 
initiated a nation-wide contest for printers and lith- 
ographers with the purpose of stimulating the print- 
ing industry to undertake a volunteer war advertising 
campaign in support of various Government and 
private war agencies. : 

The Nypen Patriotic Slogan Contest is merely a 
means of focusing the attention of the printing in- 
dustry upon the opportunity for constructive service 
to the nation in the vital matter of public informa-. 
tion. To this end, the New York and Pennsylvania 
Company is offering $1,000 in War Bond prizes to 
those printers and lithographers who give the most 
effective help to the Government and to other war 
agencies in war-time advertising and publicity. The 
basis on which the prizes in the Nypen Patriotic Slo- 
gan Contest will be awarded is fully described in a 
folder now being distributed nationally to the graphic 
arts. The main features of the Contest are as fol- 
lows: 

Specimen Material: Printers and lithographers 
are asked to submit specimens of customer printing, 
produced between December 7, 1941, and December 
7, 1942, on which patriotic slogans and messages have 
been imprinted. 

Prizes: Two first prizes and two second prizes are 
being awarded to printers and an equal number to 
lithographers. The first prize will go in each instance 
to the printer or lithographer: (1.) Who can show 
the greatest number of customers using patriotic 
slogans and messages on their printed matter; (2.) 
Who has produced the greatest number of different 
pieces of printed matter so imprinted; (3.) Who 
shows the greatest distribution of such pieces on the 
basis of aggregate press run; (4.) Who demonstrates 
the greatest ingenuity in the use of patriotic slogans 
and messages. 

Committee of Awards: The Committee of Awards 
that will judge the contest is made up of the follow- 
ing members: Augustus E. Giegengack, Public 
Printer; Harford Powel, Director of Information, 
War Savings Staff; Harry O. Owen, president, C. 
O. Owen & Company, Inc., Chicago; George E. 
Loder, president, National Process Company, Inc., 
New York. 

All inquiries and other correspondence regarding 
the Contest should be addressed to the Nypen Con- 
test Committee, 225 Varick street, New York. 


Verdict Against Brown Paper Mill 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Littte Rock, Ark., May 25, 1942—Judgment of 
$13,340.82 was granted R. H. Irvin against the 
Brown Paper Mill Company by United States Dis- 
trict Judge Trimble. Hearing in the case was held a 
few weeks ago and the judgment was granted on find- 
ings of fact and conclusions of law agreed upon by 
lawyers in the case. 

Mr. Irvin claimed the amount of the judgment as 
fees for arranging a contract under which the Brown 


. company acquired 53,363.27 acres in Grant and ad- 


joining counties in November, 1940. 

Interest at the rate of six per cent from November 
14, 1940, will raise the amount of the judgment to 
more than $14,000. 
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Demand for Paper Off Sharply in Chicago 


Midwest Paper Market Reported In Weak Position With Only 
A Few Specialties Firm — Oversupply of Waste Paper Weakens 


(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Cuicaco, Ill., June 1, 1942—The Chicago paper 
market is in as weak a position as it has been for 
some months. Business is not at all good and the 
general slump that overcame book papers has now 
extended into virtually all grades according to local 
reports. Demand has fallen off so sharply, it is re- 
ported, that competition has now become very keen in 
attempts to get the government business that is an- 
nounced as available. Krafts aud some grades of 
sulphites are about the only major grades which are 
showing any popularity at this time, say the local 
representatives. A few specialties may be the only 
exceptions. 

Meanwhile, a flood of waste paper has “broken” 
the Chicago market where waste paper mills have 
found it necessary to lower their buying prices for 
certain grades of waste paper. Waste paper mills 
have commended the public on bringing out the paper 
and hope that when they again run into a shortage the 
public will be as cooperative as it has been in recent 
months. Buying prices established this week cover 
three grades. No. 1 mixed paper in machine com- 
pressed bales is $12 a ton. Newsprint is priced at 
$13 and old containers in machine compressed are 
$16. These prices do not represent a change in gov- 
ernment ceilings but are indicative of the local market 
condition. 


Salesmen Discuss “Essential” Papers 


The western division of the Salesmens Association 
of the Paper Industry utilizea its Monday, May 25, 
session to attempt to find out what papers are to be 
termed “essential” and “non-essential.” The argu- 
ment was created by WPB announcement that “non- 
essential” lines will feel the big pinch the first mo- 
ment that critical materials are needed. It was ad- 
mitted by the sales executives that a few grades 
produced by specialty mills are clearly “essential” but 
from then on the argument was “wide open.” It was 
admitted by members of the Association that factors 
of transportation and critical materials were the most 
grave problems confronting the industry—outside of 
business itself which continued a serious “tapering 
off” process during the past three or four weeks. The 
western division also announced that George K. Gib- 
son of Mosinee, national membership chairman, was 
about ready to issue the annual A to Z directory of 
members which would show, in concrete form, the 
expansion efforts put forth by the Association. A 
final note from Ray George designates Park Ridge 
Country Club as the site of the second of the 
monthly golf outings. Friday, June 19, is the date. 


Announce Golf Prize Winners 


Fifty salesmen and their guests assembled at the 
Sunset Ridge Country Club on May 22 to issue in the 
series of five golf outings sponsored by the western 
division of the Salesmens Association of the Paper 
Industry. Ray George, Tomahawk Paper executive, 
and chairman of the golf committee announced the 





Prices In the Lower Grades—Salesmen Discuss “Essential” Papers. 


following prize winners: First low gross, Burt Fisher, 
Bergstrom Paper Company; first low net, 17 handi- 
cap and under, Ham Vose, Berkshire Paper Com- 
pany; first low net, 18 and over, Art Bermingham, 
Bermingham & Prosser; second low net, 18 and 
over, R. O. Warner, Minnesota and Ontario Paper 
Company ; third low net, 18 and over, George Mueller, 
Midland Paper Company; low net, first nine holes, 
Frank Haggerty, Haggerty Paper Company’ and 
Courtney Reeves, Allied Paper Mills; low net, second 
nine holes, Dan Quirk, Peninsular Paper Company; 
low putts, first nine holes, R. O. Warner and low 
putts, second nine holes, Charles Shepard, Berming- 


-ham & Prosser. The high gross foursome was com- 


posed of Frank Meiners, Filer Fibre Company, W. 
Grant, Hobart Paper Company, Bruce McFarland, 
Port Huron Sulphite and Paper Company, and E. 
Mavis, American Excelsior Corporation. The low 
wnet foursome honors went to C. H. Reeves, C. Clif- 
ford of Bermingham & Prosser and to Art Berming- 
ham and B. Wales of the same firm. Low putt four- 
some honors were won by H. Vose, William Jones of 
the Riverside Paper Corporation, R. O. Warner and 
Frank Haggerty. The blind bogey was won by Tom 
Gorman of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation. 


Chicago Men on WPB Board 


Included among the Chicago executives who have 
recently been named for advisory posts to work with 
the War Production Board are two men well known 
to the paper industry. The two named this week are 
J. E. Bryan, Wisconsin Paper and Pulp Manufac- 
turers Traffic Association and James P. Friel of the 
Central Fibre Products Company. 


Merchants Study ODT Changes 


Chicago paper distributors found a considerable 
measure of relief in postponement of the Office of 
Defense Transportation general orders to conserve 
trucks and tires—Orders 3, 4, 5 and 6. The post- 
ponement to July 1 will help many of the local paper 
distributors to get set for future curtialment while 
direct changes were also expected to give some relief. 
One of these extends jurisdiction of the local delivery 
order to 25 miles beyond the corporate limits of 
municipalities—instead of 15 miles. Another makes 
at least a tentative change in the order prohibiting 
operation of trucks in over-the-road deliveries unless 
loaded to 75% of capacity on the return trip. After 
the Memorial Day holidays local concerns are ex- 
pected to give careful attention to the general amend- 
ments released on the eve of the holiday itself and 
only two days prior to the time when the order was to 
have taken effect. 





Made Agent for Disco Blotting 


Boston, Mass., June 1, 1942—The Century Paper 
Company has become agent for the Disco Minute 
Man Blottings, made by the District of Columbia 
Paper Mills, Inc., Washington. 
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Every jeep, scout car, truck or rubber- 
tired vehicle that goes into action means 
less rubber available for normal uses. It 
is a patriotic duty as well as the height of 
foresight to take the best possible care of 
the rubber covered rolls which you now 
have or may acquire in the future. By es- 
tablishing a strict policy of rubber roll 
maintenance and by exercising care in 
operating and storing rubber covered 
rolls, you will not only greatly conserve 
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RUBBER COVERED ROLL! 


their life but improve their operating 
performance. 


MAY WE HELP? 


As a service to papermakers, Stowe- 
Woodward will gladly supply bulletins 
on grinding, storing, handling and operat- 


_ ing rubber covered rolls and Roll Service 


Record Books which make it easy to set 
up a roll maintenance program. Write for 
yours today. 
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Canadian Newsprint Shipments Decline 


Drop of 8.8 Per Cent In April Lowers Production To 64.4 Per Cent 
of Capacity —— No New Developments In Diverting Power From 
Newsprint Industry — War Work of Machine Shops Broadened. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., June 1, 1942—Doubt and uncer- 
tainty prevail in the newsprint industry in Canada. 
No further developments have taken place on the 
proposal to divert power from newsprint to aluminum 
production. Representatives of the United States 
government have been in Canada recently discussing 
the electrical power situation with H. J. Symington, 
the power controller, but he is still silent as to whether 
any decisions have been reached. Opinion now seems 
to be that the power controller is waiting to see what 
can be done towards increasing present power devel- 
opments and the relation of any possible increase to 
the declining shipments of newsprint. 


Canadian newsprint shipments dropped from 83.2% 
of rated capacity in March to 64.4% in April. Ac- 
cording to opinion gathered in the trade, based on in- 
dications to date, shipments for May are likely to fall 
under 60% of rated capacity. Production will also 
show a further decrease, it is predicted. Production 
in April dropped to 75.0% from the March figure of 
79.9%. In May, 1941, shipments were 76.3% and 
production 75.1% of capacity. 


Abitibi Shipments Lower in May 


In connection with indicated shipments for May, 
it is interesting to note that G. T. Clarkson, receiver 
and manager of Abitibi Power and Paper Company, 
stated that indicated shipments for this month would 
be around 28,000 tons, as against actual shipments in 
April of 28,146 tons and 35,494 tons actually shipped 
in May a year ago. 

The transportation problem is another adverse 
factor still, with the common opinion that it will 
likely be worse before it is better. Both ships and 
railways are handling an unprecedented volume of 
freight and direct war requirements come first. 

The fact that no restrictions have been placed on 
consumption of newsprint has not prevented rumors 
that restrictions may be in the offing. These rumors 
are heavily discounted in most quarters in the in- 
dustry. 


Machine Shop Facilities Broadened 


The Wartime Machine Shop Board has been or- 
ganized on a much broader basis than simply utiliza- 
tion of surplus capacity of mill machine shops. It 
has undertaken the upgrading or thinning out of its 
staffs to make men available for war industries. It 
has undertaken the systematic training of new men. 
At the outbreak of the war the industry was just 
emerging from a long troublesome period and was 
shorter of skilled workers than usual. Enlistments 
among executives, engineers, machinists, draftsmen, 
electricians, steamfitters, chemists, laboratory assist- 
ants, testers and skilled operators, was in a fair way 
to creating a critical situation. Some mills are in rela- 
tively close*proximity to trade schools and could take 
advantage of their training facilities, while others had 
to devise different methods of imparting the necessary 


instructions. No rigid plan was laid down, but 
through the initiative and ingenuity of the various 
plant managers and others in charge, many of the 
difficulties were overcome. Where no trade schools 
were available, methods in use in one of the organi- 
zations were adopted by most others. Under this 
plan the training is limited to 12 months, in which 
time basic requirements may be taught. Home study 
courses provide the theoretical training and practical 
shop work is done concurrently. Arrangements were 
made with an internationally known correspondence 
school for the home courses. Where it is not feasible 
to have men working on practical problems in line 
with their home study, the men are required to attend 
practical courses at night. 


Special Agency Handles Sub-Contracts 


The Wartime Machine Shop Board was set up by 
the industry with a full-time coordinator and staff to 
arrange the necessary contracts between units in the 
industry and generally supervise the plan. At first 
the board worked with the Director General of Muni- 
tions, but since the government appointed a special 
agency to handle sub-contracts they have been co- 
ordinating their activities with the requirements of 
this new department. 

The Wartime Machine Shop Board takes sub-con- 
tracts for such items as bearings, eccentric sheaves, 
cargo winches, bilge suction chests, air pumps, switch 
valves, expansion blocks, distilling condensers, fresh 
water evaporators, feed water regulators, drill jigs, 
complete jigs for naval gun mountings, gauges, a 
wide variety of aluminum alloy parts and many other 
wartime necessities. 





Smythe Co. to Hold Employee Dinner 


The J. L. N. Smythe Company, wholesale paper 
merchant, 1600 Callowhill street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
this year, has changed its picnic outing to an em- 
ployee’s dinner to be held at Old Bookbinders on the 
evening of June 4. 

The company picnic has been an annual summer 
event for the past nineteen years, but following the 
spirit of the times which calls for conservation of 
vital materials—in this case tires and gasoline—it 
was unanimously decided to make the change to a 
central city location. 

Plans for the dinner and events to follow, which 
will be held in the “Maine Woods Room” under the 
leadership of W. Clifford Haines, Wrapping Sales 
Manager, include short speeches by some of the mem- 
bers of the organization, presentation of door prizes 
and favors and other games. 

The high light of the evening is the presentation of 
a gift from the company, T. H. B. Smythe, president, 
to the new member of the “Twenty-Five Year Club” 
—Miss Rebecca Hartley. The Smythe Company wel- 
comes this new member to the group of eight others 
who have served long and well in their various ca- 
pacities. 
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Paper Board Men Meet at French Lick 


In exceptionally well-attended sessions, members 
of the National Paperboard Association met at the 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Indiana, on 
May 8-9, 1942. 


President Nelson Presides 


Charles E. Nelson, president, Mac Sim Bar Paper 
Company, Otsego, Mich., the president of the associa- 
tion, presided at all sessions. 

President C. E. Nelson submitted an interesting 
and timely report. In this report, he emphasized the 
paper board industry’s duty in connection with the 
war program. He read excerpts from the release 
dated April 25, 1942, covering policies of the Pulp 
and Paper Branch, WPB. He particularly pointed 
out that it is the stated policy of the Pulp and Paper 
Branch to seek recommendations from the industry 
through properly organized committees and groups 
in respect to the formulation of regulatory measures 
affecting the industry. He called for industry co- 
operation to the end that any industry recommenda- 
tions submitted to the WPB shall have full support 
by the industry as a whole. This program, he stated, 
will call for sacrifice on the part of all. 


President Nelson also stressed the industry’s obli- 
gation to the fabricating groups, suggesting that “it 
is our duty to stand up, and bring home to all who 
should realize it, the fact that paperboard packaging 
products are articles of utility and labor-savers of 
the highest order.” 


Grafton Whiting, of the association staff, sub- 
mitted a report on paperboard industry statistics. 


Discuss Paper Board 


A feature of the meeting was a discussion with 
regard to paper board and paper board products in 
the war program. 


Reference was made to various orders issued by the 
War Production Board which affect the paper board 
industry, directly or indirectly, and reference was 
also made to the recent orders drastically reducing the 
use of iron and steel in the production of about 400 
different items, in addition to orders restricting the 
production of other consumer and durable goods, 
such as electrical appliances, refrigerators, washing 
machines, etc., and to the effect of these orders in 
reducing the demand for paper board and paper 
board products for the packaging and shipment of 
these articles. 


On the other side of the picture, experience is 
showing that many former users of tin and other con- 
tainers made of critical materials have been forced 
to seek other types, and that paper board containers 
(i.e., fiber cans, folding boxes, set-up boxes, cor- 
rugated and solid fiber boxes) are being made avail- 
able to replace other types of containers for the pack- 
aging of many articles. 

The prediction was made that within a reasonable 
period, the fabricators of paper board will develop 
suitable paper board packages to replace various con- 
tainers made of critical materials. 

It was generally felt that the loss of business re- 
sulting from the curtailment of orders will be largely 
offset by a gain in business incident to increased use 
of paper board packages in this new fields. 
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Will Need More Containers 


A report submitted at the meeting indicated that 
there are definite indications that the Government 
will use appreciably larger quantities of paper board 
containers and that the Government prefers the fiber 
box wherever it will stand up properly in the service 
in which it is to be used, and that this preference is 
based upon the following facts: 

1. For the same shipping unit the fiber box is 
smaller than any other type of container, and 
thus a larger quantity of goods in fiber can be 
loaded in a ship, than is the case when other 
type of boxes are used—thus fewer ships are 
required. 

Fiber boxes are readily obtainable in any quan- 
tities likely to be needed. 

3. Fiber boxes contain a minimum of “critical” 
material. 

4. Fiber boxes are generally less expensive than 
other types. 

Reports were submitted at the meeting showing 
progress to date in the development of corrugated 
boxes suitable for the requirements of the armed 
forces overseas shipments. 

Samples of two corrugated: boxes of special types 
developed for overseas shipments were exhibited and 
described. 

It was also reported that many thousands of special 
solid fiber boxes are now being used for important 
overseas shipments for our armed forces. 


J. T. Madden Drafts Mr. Shackelford 


Harry Mark Shackelford, vice-president of Johns- 
Manville Company, will be executive secretary to 
John T. Madden, the chairman of the U. S. Treasury 
War Bond Pledge Campaign for Greater New York, 


it was announced today by Mr. Madden. “I was 
drafted by Mr. Madden,” said Mr. Shackelford, who 
is one Of the outstanding executives in the New York 
business world. 

In his volunteer job for the mammoth campaign 
which is running June 14 to June 24, Mr. Shackel- 
ford will oversee the thousands of details in getting 
200,000 Volunteer Minute Men and Women into 
action on every street and avenue in New York City. 

The goal is pledges of $1,900,000,000 savings an- 
nually in U. S. War Bonds and Stamps for Greater 
New York. 


Salesmen Play Golf June 23 


The Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, 
E. O. Merchant, secretary, 122 East 42nd street, New 
York, has just announced what may be its only east- 
ern division golf tournament to be held this year. 

The tournament will be held Tuesday, June 23, at 
the Innis Arden Golf Club, Old Greenwich, Conn. 
Play will begin at 1.45 P.M. but the links will be 
open for players in the morning. The cost is $7, 
which includes dinner. 

Reservations, transportation details and handicap 


' rating, should be arranged with the golf committee 


at an early date. The golf committee members are, 
A. B. Helffrich, William Raymond and Stanley 
Styles. 
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tenance News. HINTS ON HOW TO MAINTAIN 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Continuous production depends o 
proper maintenance. This book wil 
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trical equipment. Published in two 
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equipment on the job. 


With Victory in the production line, the most im- 
portant job today is to keep present equipment running 
at full capacity. To do this calls for better maintenance, 
for quick replacement of worn parts, for speedy repair 
work when necessary. To help you get longer life from 
your electrical equipment, Westinghouse is prepared to 
help you in these four ways: 


Westinghouse has established 17 ware- 


* 
ye houses where you can obtain renewal 


parts quickly. Stocks on hand include - 


those parts normally subjected to wear or burning such 
as contact tips, shunts, are chutes, operating coils, 
armature and field coils, bearings, etc. Be sure your 
own stock of renewal parts is adequate to meet emergen- 
cies. When it runs low order direct from our local office. 


Westinghouse has arranged to 


facilitate major repair work. In - 


addition to the 17 parts ware- 

houses, Westinghouse has estab- 
lished 33 district manufacturing and repair plants. Each 
of these plants is equipped to repair, remodel or recon- 
dition electrical apparatus. This includes rewinding 
motors, generators and transformers; replacing or build- 
ing up worn parts such as bearings, commutators and 
current collectors; reblade and reline turbines, or re- 
model them for other operations. 


More than 4,000 emplo s are now serving our 
customers from these 33 W«-cinghouse district plants 
alone. To save time on repair service, call our local office. 


bs Westinghouse 


Renewal Parts Warehouses 
17 warehouses conveniently located throughout the 
country now carry an adequate stock of frequently 


District Repair Service 
33 manufacturing and repair plants are strate- 
gically located to speed repair service. 


District Engineering Service 
Experienced engineers in every industrial district 
are available to help solve production problems. 


Free Help for Maintenance Men 
Valuable information on how to keep electrical 


Experienced engineers are avail- 

able at every Westinghouse office 

to help you with your electrical 

and production problems. These 
men are constantly working with plant engineers in all 
types of industries. Problems that occur once in the life- 
time of a manufacturer are often daily occurrences with 
our engineers. Thus, problems solved in one plant pro- 
vide a quick answer to similar problems elsewhere. 
Maybe these men can help you, too. 


One of the m>st important single 
group of workers in your plant is 
your maintenance crew. These 
men deserve all the help you can 


give them. 


Westinghouse has prepared a valuable book on the 
care and maintenance of electrical equipment. Pocket- 
size, it gives helpful hints on the care of linestarters, 
bearing lubrication and maintenance, tips on general 
inspection and many other suggesti2ns on how to keep 
electrical equipment on the job. 


“Maintenance Hints” is free. Each of your mainte- 
nance men should have a copy. To be sure they get 
one, fill in the coupon now and mail today. 


All of the above services are available through our 
local office. A phone call will bring you any one or 
all of them. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J.94489 
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Obituary 





Hector McVicker 


Hector McVicker, president and general manager 
of The Chillicothe Paper Company, died suddenly at 
his home at Chillicothe, Ohio, on May 20th, of a 
coronary embolism. Mr. McVicker was 78 years old, 
having been born at Chillicothe, Ohio, December 7, 
1863. 

Mr. McVicker was one of the finest representatives 
of the paper makers of the old school. At the age 
of 14 he started to work at the paper mill of the 
Ingham-Mills Company, which mill was later taken 
over by the Mead Paper Company of Dayton. Except 
for one year, when he worked for the Beardsley 
Paper Company, at Elkhart, Ind., in 1889-1890, he 
was engaged in paper making in his home town of 
Chillicothe all his life. 

He was superintendent of the Scioto Division of 
the old Mead Paper Company, and was later general 
manager of the Chillicothe plant of the Mead Pulp 
and Paper Company. 

In 1919 he founded The Chillicothe Paper Com- 
pany of which he was president and general man- 
ager until the time of his death. 

On June 11, 1885, Mr. McVicker married Mar- 
garet Elizabeth Weigand, who preceded him in death. 
There are three children surviving, Mr. Russell Mc- 
Vicker and Miss Hazel McVicker of Chillicothe, 
Ohio and Mrs. C. E. Francis of Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Robert H. Coy 


Robert Henry Coy, founder of Coy, Disbrow & 
Co., wholesale paper merchants of 686 Greenwich 
street, New York, died May 24 at his home, 45 Pond- 
field Road, West Bronxville. His age was 65. 

Mr. Coy, who was president and general manager 
of the paper company, which he founded in 1922, had 
been in the paper business for forty-four years. He 
started with the firm of Coy, Hunt & Co. in 1898. He 
was born at Bethel, Vt., the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles P. Coy, and started in the paper business at 
an early age in New York. 

He was executive director of the Paper Association 
of New York, was also a member of the Paper Club 
of New York City, of the Salesman and Purchasing 
Association of Bridgeport, Conn., and the Paper and 
Twine Club of America. 

He was Past Master of Charter Oak Lodge, 249, 
F. and A. M., of New York; Consolation Chapter 
of Royal Arch Masons; Columbian Commandery, 
Knights Templar, and Pyramid Temple of Shriners 
of Bridgeport, Conn. He was also a member of the 
New York City Club. 

Surviving are a widow, Mrs. Eunice Flint Coy; 
a son, Ensign Charles Flint Coy of the United States 
Naval Reserve; a daughter, Mrs. John R. Wiren of 
Bethesda, Md., and a brother, Bud F. E. Coy of 
Clarmont, N. H. 





Harold L. Walker 


Harold L. Walker, active in the paper trade for 
52 years died at his home, Malverne, L. I., on May 3. 
Grandfather, Fernando R. Walker bought the Eagle 
Mill, at Burnside, Conn., about 1867 and the Manilla 
Mill, Montgomery, N. Y., later, and with his son 
John H. Walker operated both mills. 





Entering the paper business in 1890 Harold L, 
Walker spent considerable time at the mills, gaining 
practical experience in paper making, preparatory to 
a career of traveling salesman, covering important 
cities. 

A veteran of 71st Regt. National Guard, State of 
New York, he was connected with the Garfield Pa- 
per Company from 1916 and was vice-president and 
secretary until his retirement last March. 

He is survived by his widow, Gertrude, and son, 
LaForge. 





Jacob Robfogel 


Jacob Robfogel, president of the Robfogel Paper 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., died in Genesee Hos- 
pital May 6 after a brief illness, Mr. Robfogel, who 
was eighty years old, had been a resident of Roches- 
ter for fifty years, thirty-five of which he devoted to 
the wholesale paper business. He was president of 
the Jewish Children’s Home Scholarship Fund and 
was a founder and member of Beth Joseph Center. 
He was also a member of Congregation Beth 
Hamedresh Hagodel. A son, Benjamin, and four 
daughters survive. 





Harry H. Rutter 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., June 1, 1942—Harry H. Rutter, 
treasurer of the firm of Rutter & McNaught, Inc., 
dealers in fine paper, died at his home 576 Hancock 
street, Wollaston, Mass., May 29, after an illness of 
three years, 

Mr. Rutter was originally in the printing business, 
but became associated with the old firm of Stone & 
Andrew. About 1923, he formed the Globe Paper 
Company, operating the business at 170 Summer 
street. In 1928, with W. E. McNaught, he organized 
the firm of Rutter & McNaught, Inc. 

Mr. Rutter was well and favorably known in the 
trade and elsewhere. He leaves a widow. 





George B. Hilton 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

George B. Hilton, 80, of Oshkosh, Wis., secretary 
of the George A. Whiting Paper Company, Menasha, 
Wis., and of the Whiting-Plover Paper Company, 
Stevens Point, Wis., died Wednesday, May 27, at 
his home following an illness since last October. He 
was a member of the law firm of Bouck, Hilton and 
Dempsey, Oshkosh, and was widely known as a 
corporation counsel. Funeral services were held 
Friday, May 29, at the Masonic Temple at Oshkosh, 
and burial was made in Riverside cemetery. 





Procurement of Government Printing 


Procedure and conditions for the procurement of 
commercial printing by the U. S. Government, is the 
title of a booklet issued by the U. S. Government 
Printing Office, A. E. Geigengack, public printer, 
Washington, D. C. 

It explains how the Government purchases com- 
mercial printing from private concerns and supplies 
the information which every printing shop should 
have in order to procure this business. Copies may 
be obtained from the U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 
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PRODUCTION LEVELING OFF 
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. Slidell, La.; Joseph W. Shimp, Jr., Philadelphia, 

; Charles M. Sigvardt, Great Falls, Mont. ; Roger 
‘4 ‘Steller, Springfield, Ohio; Berwyn B. Thomas, 
Tucson, Ariz. ; Peter J. Trucano, Highwood, IIl., and 
Jack J. Yirak, Omaha, Nebr. 


Hope to Conserve Timber Reserves 


Hopes of voluntary cooperation to prevent slash- 
ing of timber reserves in northern Wisconsin, prior 
to obtaining legislative enactments next year, are en- 
tertained by the Wisconsin Conservation Commis- 
sion, which has appointed a sub-committee of four to 
hold hearings and work on the problem. W. J. P. 
Aberg, chairman of the commission, has appointed 
on this committee E. B. Hurst, chief forester for the 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., F. G. Kilp, chief forester 
of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port 
Edwards, Wis., George Banzhaf, Milwaukee, Wis., 
and F. J. Wilson of the Conservation staff, Madison, 
Wis. 


Tri-State Workers Council to Meet 


The Tri-State District Council of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers will meet at Kaukauna, Wis., Sunday, June 
7. Delegates will attend from Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Upper Michigan. Sessions will be held at the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars clubhouse, with a general 
gathering in the morning, and group meetings in the 
afternoon for paper, pulp and converting industries. 
A banquet will be held in the evening at which mill 
executives of the locality will be among the guests, 
and a dance will follow. 


Mill Employees Support War Effort 


Paper mill workers are demonstrating a fine brand 
of loyalty in subscribing to the payroll deduction plan 
for buying war bonds and stamps. Among the recent 
reports is that of the Marinette Paper Company, 
Marinette, Wis., whose workers have pledged to buy 
$4,230 worth of war bonds and stamps each month 
for the duration of the war. Ninety-nine per cent 
of the employees responded. 

At the Kimberly-Clark Corporation mill at Niagara, 
Wis., 94 per cent of the 600 employees are now under 
the payroll deduction plan. 


Appointments in the Paper Industry 


Allan McKay has been appointed general manager 
of the Kaukauna Machine Corporation, Kaukauna, 
Wis., succeeding W. H. Roloff, who has resigned. 
Mr. McKay formerly was with the Giddings and 
Lewis Machine Tool Company, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

J. E. Bryan of the Wisconsin Paper and Pulp 
Manufacturers Traffic Association, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the pulp and paper industry 
transportation committee of the War Production 
Board at Washington, D. C. 

Among the appointees to committees of the Na- 
tional Association ef Manufacturers announced last 
week are: William E. Buchanan, president of Apple- 
ton Wire Works, Appleton, Wis.. committee on edu- 
cational cooperation, and A. H. Wickesberg, treasurer 
of Appleton Woolen Mills, Appleton, Wis., committee 
on price control. 
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17 
New TAPPI Members 


The executive committee of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry has elected the 
following to membership : 

Edward H. Benjamin, assistant sales manager and 
chemist, the Eaton-Dikeman Company, Mount Holly 
Springs, Pa., a 1941 graduate of Ursinus College. 

George B. Creamer, student, New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 

. George M. Dickinson, Jr., assistant chemist, 
Sonoco Products Company, Hartsville, S. C., a 1933 
graduate of the University of South Carolina. 

James J. Friel, assistant superintendent coating de- 
partment, Dill & Collins Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wiley L. Jennings, paper mill superintendent, West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, Covington, Va., 
a 1934 graduate of Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Franklin L. Jones, assistant chief chemist, St. Joe 
Paper Company, Port St. Joe, Fla., a 1938 graduate 
of the University of Alabama. 

John A. Kavanagh, director, Paper Bag Institute, 
369 Lexington avenue, New York, N. Y., a 1924 
graduate of New York University, and formerly with 
the American Paper & Pulp Association. 

Merrill E. Norwood, general superintendent, 
Columbia River Paper Mills, Vancouver, Wash., and 
formerly with the Crown-Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, Camas, Wash. 

Jules J. Perot, Jr., student, The Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 

W. Stanley Seaman, paper tester, Angier Corpora- 
tion, Framingham, Mass., and formerly with the 
Zenith Carburetor Company. 

John G. Turk, student, The Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 

George A. Wright, supervisor technical sales serv- 
ice, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del., a 1931 graduate of Bucknell University. 


Plan for Paper Exhibit 


The American Paper and Pulp Association is ar- 
ranging an exhibit of a general nature representing 
the paper industry for the Advertising Federation of 
America, Thirty-Eighth Annual Conference and Ad- 
vertising Exposition, Hotel Commodore, New York, 
June 21-24, 1942. Other industries to be represented 
at the convention will include magazine and periodi- 
cal, direct mail advertising, newspaper printing ink, 
art, etc. 

It is suggested that concerns producing printing 
papers and having advertising literature and display 
material, may wish to provide the association with 
such material for display or distribution at the paper 
industry booth. 

Those interested should communicate with E. W. 
Tinker, executive secretary, American Paper and 
Pulp Association, 122 East 42nd street, New York. 


Boston Paper Demand Quiet 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., June 1, 1942—Prices of paper con- 
tinue strong, but business is quiet. It is expected that 
there will be more activity after the transition period 
to war conditions is over. At present, buyers are 
hesitant about making commitments. 





OPA Rules on Pulp Freight Costs 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHIncTon, D. C., June 2, 1942—Certain excess 
freight costs which producers are permitted to charge 
to consumers of wood pulp must be determined 
strictly in accordance with the provisions of Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 114 (Wood Pulp), if 
wood pulp producers are to avoid violation of the 
regulation, Price Administrator Leon Henderson de- 
clared today. 

According to information received by OPA, 
various erroneous interpretations are being made by 
wood pulp producers on Section 1347.232 (a) (3) 
(ii) of the regulation, the section which determines 
under what conditions excess freight costs may be 
added. 

With respect to any particular shipment of wood 
pulp, the correct means for computing any freight 
differential permitted by this section is as follows: 

(1) Divide the actual total freight cost (including 
freight on moisture) by the number of in- 
voiced air-dry short-tons in the shipment ; 

(2) If the resultant figure is in excess of the ap- 
propriate basic transportation allowance per 
air-dry ton set forth specifically in the regula- 
tion, the amount of the excess may be added 
to the consumer’s invoice price per air-dry ton. 

The form in which a producer invoices the excess 
freight charges is immaterial to the Office of Price 
Administration provided the price charged the cus- 
tomer is no higher than the applicable delivered price 
set forth in the regulation plus the charges for freight 
permitted by the method outlined above. 


OPA Changes Pricing Formula 


[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHincTon, D. C., June 2, 1942—A change in 
the pricing formula established to determine the maxi- 
mum prices which manufacturers can charge for in- 
dustrial and converted paper products covered by 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 129 (Paper and 
Paper Products) was announced today by Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson. 

The change was effected by issuance of Amend- 
ment No. 3 to Maximum Price Regulation No. 129. 
The amendment deletes the word “delivered” from 
the definition of “highest price charged” as it ap- 
peared in the regulation. 

The amendment, effective June 4, 1942, enables 
manufacturers of paper products covered by the 
regulation to determine their maximum prices as the 
highest prices charged on sales made to purchasers of 
the same class during the applicable base periods, 
which are set forth in the regulation as Oct. 1 to 15, 
1941, for some of the products, and Dec. 1 to 15, 
1941, for others. 

If no sales were made during the base periods, the 
maximum price a manufacturer can charge is de- 
termined by his “offering price” as defined in the 
regulation. Deliveries in the base period, therefore, 
no longer affect the maximum prices. 

This change was found by OPA to be necessary 
because manufacturers, in many instances, made no 
sales during the base periods but had been making 
deliveries on orders contracted for early in 1941. 

Another change effected by the amendment is the 
deletion of the words “and offers” from the definition 
of the word “sell” in the regulation. These words 


were inadvertently inserted in the original definition. 
Part 1347—Paper, Paper Products, Raw Materials 
for Paper and Paper Products 

Amendment No, 3 to Maximum Price Regulation 

No. 129'. 

Waxed Paper 

Envelopes 

Paper Cups, Paper Containers and Liquid Tight 
Containers 

Sanitary Closures and Milk Bottle Caps 

Drinking Straws 

Certain Tissue Papers 

Rope and Jute Papers 

Technical Papers 

Gummed Papers 

Tags, Pin Tickets and Marking Machine Tickets 

Glazed and Fancy Papers 

Standard Grocer’s and Variety Bags 

Resale Book Matches 

Unprinted Single Weight Crepe Paper in Folds 

Certain Bag Papers 

Certain Wrapping Papers 

Certain Sulphate and Certain Sulphite Papers 
A Statement of Considerations involved in the 

issuance of this Amendment has been issued simul- 

taneously herewith and has been filed with the 

Division of the Federal Register. 


417 F. R. 3178, 3242, 3482, 3554. 


Applied Mathematics in Chemical 
Engineering 
The McGraw-Hill Book Company has just issued 
a new book (403 pages) in its Chemical Engineering 


Series, entitled Applied Mathematics in Chemical 


Engineering by Thomas K. Sherwood and Charles 
E. Reed of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. In the advancement of chemical engineering, 
engineers are constantly finding it more difficult to 
keep up with demands without a good working 
knowledge of calculus and higher mathematics. The 
chemical engineers’ needs are quite specific. He needs 
facility in analyzing problems with the help of dif- 
ferential equations and familiarity with the many 
useful graphical methods. Any person with a good 
grounding in calculus should be able to follow the 
text without difficulty. There is a chapter on graphical 
treatment of chemical engineering processes and an 
excellent chapter on the theory of error and precision 
of measurement. Copies may be obtained from the 
Book Department of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry for $4.00 per copy. 


J. J. Ross Co. Issues Catalog 


The J. J. Ross Company, 250 Frelinghuysen ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J., dealer in used paper and pulp 
machinery of every description, has just issued its 
latest catalog No. 52, and readers who have not as 
yet received a copy of this catalog are requested to 
write to J. J. Ross Company, who will be glad to 
send a copy on application. 

Catalog No. 52 will be of interest to all mills, be- 
cause this booklet consists of four full pages of used- 
equipment with description of every item. As a 
special feature one full page is devoted entirely to 
pumps of various types, sizes, etc. All equipment 
offered for sale in this catalog is available for im- 
mediate delivery. 
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CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


Manchester, Conn.—The Manchester Paper 
Board Mills, Inc., recently chartered with capital 
of $50,000, plans operation of a local mill for the 
manufacture of paper board specialties. New com- 
pany is headed by John C. Lowe, Manchester ; 
James A. Stabile, Jamaica, L.I., N.Y.; and Nathan 
D. Cunningham, East Hartford, Conn. 

Los Angeles, Calif—Fibreboard Products, Inc., 
4444 Pacific boulevard, Vernon, Los Angeles, 
manufacturer of box board, wall board, bristol 
board and kindred products, is completing con- 
struction of new one-story addition to mill, and 
will place in service at early date. New structure 
is said to represent an investment of over $30,000, 
including equipment. 

Mount Clemens, Mich.—Harry Levine & Son, 
waste paper dealers, plan rebuilding of portion of 
storage and distributing plant recently damaged 
by fire. An official estimate of loss has not been 
announced. 

New York, N. Y.—The Borden & Riley Paper 
Company, 60 East Eleventh street, commercial 
paper products, has leased an additional floor in 
building at location noted, and will occupy for 
expansion in storage and distribution department. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The American Paper Stock 
Company, 320 West Michigan street, commercial 
paper goods, has superstructure under way on 
new one-story and basement building, about 80 x 
135 feet, on West Michigan street, previously re- 
ferred to in these columns. It will be used for 
storage and distribution, as well as company head- 
quarters and sales offices. Cost reported approxi- 
mately $40,000, with equipment. It is expected 
to have the structure ready for occupancy in near 
future. Orville W. Wise, 2537 Burton street, has 
the general erection contract. D. A. Bohlen & 
Son, Majestic Building, Indianapolis, are archi- 
tects. 

Framingham, Mass.—The Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company, Howard street, manufacturer of 
paper products, labels, tags, etc., has work in prog- 
ress on new one-story addition to plant, totaling 
about 160 x 200 feet, for which general contract 
recently was awarded to Oliva Brothers, 410 
Union avenue, Framingham, and will have the 
structure ready for occupancy early in the sum- 
mer. It will be used primarily for storage and 
distribution, and will represent a reported invest- 
ment of close to $50,000, including equipment. 
Isador Richmond, 248 Boylston street, Boston, 
Mass., is architect. 

Pomona, Calif—Fernstrom Paper Mills, Inc., 
manufacturer of papers for fruit-wrapping and 
other paper stocks, has taken out a permit for im- 
provements in mill, including new mezzanine floor 
and other facilities. Work will be carried out at 
once. No estimate of cost announced. 


New Companies, Etc. 


New York, N. Y. — The Allied Folding Box 
Company, Inc., has been incorporated with capital 
of $20,000, to manufacture and deal in folding 
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cartons and other paper boxes and containers. 
New: company is represented by Bernard Burlak- 
off, 291 Broadway, attorney. 

Boston, Mass.—The Silbert Paper Products, 10 
Orkney road, Brighton, Boston, have filed notice 
of organization to deal in paper goods of various 
kinds. Company is headed by Donald D. Silbert, 
address noted. 

Providence, R. I.— The Industrial Paper and 
Cordage Company, Providence, commercial paper 
goods, etc., has filed notice of change in company 
capitalization to $50,000, and 500 shares of stock- 
no par value. 


TAPPI Notes 


The Kalamazoo Valley Section of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry will meet 
on June 4 at the Kalamazoo Country Club, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, There will be a golf tournament in 
the afternoon and in the evening, R. A. Hayward, 
President of TAPPI will talk on Economic Trends in 
the Paper Industry. 

The TAPPI Delaware Valley Section will meet on 
June 5th at the Bala Country Club, Bala, Pa. There 
will be golf in the afternoon and a dinner dance in the 
evening. 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C. is looking for a number of commodity standard 
specialists to set up quality standards for consumer 
goods such as containers and paper and pulp prod- 
ucts, 

Members desiring to prepare papers for presenta- 
tion at the fall meeting of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry (Sept. 29-30, Oct. 
1, 1942) should write to the Secretary at 122 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. as soon as possible. 


Donates Station Wagon to Red Cross 


The fully equipped Ford station wagon, an illustra- 
tion of which is presented herewith, has been pre- 
sented to the Red Cross by Jack and Leo Galewitz, 
president and secretary respectively of the Great 
Atlantic Paper Company, Inc., 591 Washington 
street, New York City. The picture, taken just before 
the smart utility car left for Canada whence it will 
be shipped to England, shows the two donors with 
two members of the Motor Corps of the Red Cross, 
New York Chapter; (left to right) Jack Galewitz, 
Mrs. Burnham Carter, Mrs. David Gerli and Leo 
Galewitz. 





FINANCIAL NEWS 


New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending May 30, 1942 
STOCKS 


A. P. W 

Armstron 

Celotex rp. 

Celotex Corp., p 

Certain-Teed Products Corp. 

Certain-Teed Products Corp., 

Champion Paper & Fibre 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf 

Congoleum Nairn Co 

Container Corp. of America 

Continental-Diamond Fibre Co 

Crown-Zellerbach Co. 

Crown-Zellerbach Co., pf 

Dixie-Vortex Co. 

Flintkote Co. 

Robert Gair 

Robert Gair, pf. 

International Paper Co. 

International P 

ohns- Manville 

ohns- Manville Corp, pf. 
imberly Clark Corp. 

MacAndrews & 

MacAndrews & Forbes, pf 

Masonite a 

Mead Corp 

Mead Cam. 

Paraffine a at 

Paraffine Companies, Inc., pf 

Rayonier, Inc. 


Scott ake Co 

Scott Paper Co., pf 

Sutherland Paper Co 

Union Bag & Paper por 

United Paperboard Co.. 

U. S. Gypsum C 

U. S. Gypsum Co., pf 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., pf 
BONDS 


Abitibi Pulp & re Co. 5s ’53 
Celotex Corp. 4%s 

Certain-Teed Soctucms Corp. 5%s 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 4¥%s 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co, os sO 
International Paper Co. 6s 
International aietts ar Ss * 

Mead Corp. 4%s 

West Virginia ap % Paper Co. 3s °54 


New York Curb Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending May 
STOCKS 
American Box Board Co. 
Brown Co., p 
Great Northern Paper Co................+++ 
Hummel-Ross Fibre . Corp 
National Container Corp. 
St. Regis Paper C 


St. Regis Paper Co., pf 
Taggart Corp. 


American Writing Paper Co. 6s ’61 


Certain-teed Earns $3.86 


The Certain-teed Products Corporation and wholly 
owned subsidiaries for March quarter, reports a net 
profit after $254,086 provision for Federal and 
Canadian taxes, of $282,130, equal to $3.86 each on 
73,069 shares of $100 par, 6% preferred stock, on 
which dividend arrears totaled $30 a share on March 
31, last. Net profit for last year’s period was $132,- 
166, or $1.81 a share on preferred, after Federal and 
Canadian tax deductions of $66,816. These figures 
do not include company’s share of earnings of Sloane- 
Blabon Cosporation, which reported a net profit of 
$65,684 for the March quarter this year, against $94,- 
899 for 1941 quarter. Profit derived from purchase 
of its debentures is also excluded from Certain-teed’s 
results. 


West Virginia Nets $2.27 


The West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company and 
its subsidiaries reports for the six months ended with 
April, a net profit of $2,513,629 after provision of 
$2,865,400 for Federal income and excess profits 
taxes. 

The profit is equal to $2.27 a share on 902,432 
shares of common stock and compares with net profit 
for the six months ended on April 30, 1941, after 
$699,700 provision for Federal income taxes, of 
$2,206,428, or $1.92 a common share. 

For the quarter ended with January the company 
reported a net profit of $1,137,939, or $1 a common 
share, which compared with $957, 301, or 80 cents a 
common share, earned in the January quarter of the 
previous year. 


Scioto Paper Co. Elects Officers 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Co_umbBus, Ohio, May 25, 1942—W. H. Chatfield, 
Cincinnati, was reelected as president of the Scioto 
Paper Company, whose offices are located at 142 
North Third street, following the firm’s annual meet- 
ing. 

Also renamed to serve during the ensuing year was 
Arthur J. Ulrich, treasurer and general manager of 
the company. 

The above officers comprise the concern’s board 
of directors, along with D. Y. Johnston of Cincinnati. 

Agents of the Scioto are R. W. South and C. C. 
Hinterschied, both of Columbus. 

Mr. Ulrich also was elected director of the Colum- 
bus Association of Purchasing Agents at a meeting 
held earlier this week. 


A.P.W. Paper Earnings Up 


The A.P.W. Paper Company for the period, July 
1, 1941 to April 4, 1942, reports a net profit of $199,- 
549 after depreciation, Federal income taxes, all in- 
terest, including interest payable only if earned on 
$760,612 par value twenty-five year, 6 per cent con- 
vertible notes, assented inventory reserve and pro- 
vision for contingencies. 

For similar period of the previous year the com- 
pany reported net loss of $101,916 when no provision 
was made for non-cumulative interest on 6% con- 
vertible notes. 


Western Tablet Votes Dividend 


Western Tablet and Stationery Company, has de- 
clared a dividend of 50 cents, payable June 30 to 
stockholders of record June 19. Previous payment 
was $2 on Sept. 30, 1941, only payment on common 
stock last year. 


Ruberoid Declares Dividend 


The Ruberoid Company has voted a dividend of 30 
cents a share on the capital stock. The company paid 
50 cents in June last year and $1.25 in December. 
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I. P. Grant Increase 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Guns Fatts, N. Y., May 39, Get this valuabl NE W BOOK 
1942—Announcement is saaie’ toes et t is vaivapie 
that several thousand employees of zz 
the book and bond division of the —_— \ 
International Paper Company will 

receive increases in wages amounting 

to about $300,000 a year. A general 

increase of three cents an hour was 

authorized by the company this week 

for employes of all mills except in 

Tonawanda and Niagara Falls 

where a raise of five cents was 

granted because of rising living 

costs. Employees seeing service of at 

least a year will receive a week’s 

vacation with pay whereas formerly 

vacations were given only after the 

second year. The wage increases and 

vacation changes were announced 

after a conference of company ex- 

ecutives and officials of American 

Federation of Labor unions, repre- 

senting the unions. All branch plants 

are reported running near capacity 

schedules with prospects of contin- 


uing ingeRaiey- RITE TODAY for this profusely illus- 

trated, informative new book on Pen- 
chlor Acid-Proof Cement —the quick- 
setting cement widely used and endorsed 


Shortage of Help 


Osweco, N. Y., May 30, 1942— 
E. W. Menke, production manager 


of the St. Regis Paper Company, was by leading industries for rapid construc- 
recently named head of the local war tion, trouble-free service and long life 
production group and is now carry- under severe operating conditions. This 


ing on organization work. In a state- 
ment this week he claims that ex- 


isting war contracts held by local ‘ ‘ . . . 
paper mills and other industries are Many instructive diagrams and illustrations of 


sufficient to cause a severe strain a wide variety of installations . . . How this acid- 
due to a shortage of trained nelp in proof cement saves time and labor... com- 
the months to come, unless some at- h ms d : h — ae d 
tention is given to the problem. He prehensive data on its chemical, physical an 
said that representatives of local electrical properties ... Types of construction 
labor organizations serving on the where applicable . .. Procedure before applying 
committee have indicated their will- p 7 

ingness to assume any effort pos- ... Preparation of mortar ...Use in repair work 
sible to make workers available as .. » How available ... Other Pennsalt silicate and 


needed. resin cements. 


useful new book contains: 


To Make Fine Papers Mail the coupon now for your FREE copy! 
WasHincTon, D. C., May 20, 


1942—The manufacture of pulp and "| PENNSYLVAN iA SALT (a7 


fine white papers and production for ey 
military and civilian purposes, a new mee) "AE . TURING ¢ coe 
industry in South Africa approached 


14,000 tons last year or more than 1000 WIDENER BUILDING + PHILADELPHIA 
half the normal requirements of 25,- NEW YORK ® CHICAGO ® ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH * WYANDOTTE # TACOMA 
000 tons annually, according to a re- 
port to the Department of Com- PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
merce, e Dept. PTJ, 1000 Widener Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Raw materials are accessible 1 would like to have a free copy of your new booklet No. 6 on Penchlor 
locally—pine from Western Trans- Acid- Pract Comet, 
vaal, wattle from Western Transvaal NAME 
and Northern Natal, and wheat 
straw from Transvaal and northern COMPANY, 
Orange Free State. ADDRESS 


June 4, 1942 
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A.P.W. Paper Co. Answers 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHincTon, D. C., June 3, 1942 
—A. P. W. Paper Company, Inc., 
Albany, N. Y., filed answer to a Fed- 
eral Trade Commission complaint 
which had charged it with misrep- 
resentation in the sale of toilet tissue 
and paper towels through use of the 
name and emblem of the American 
National Red Cross Society in label- 
ing and advertising its products. 

Averring that the respondent has 
used the Red Cross name and em- 
blem lawfully as a trade-mark on 
certain of its manufactured articles, 
the answer contends that the Federal 
Trade Commission does not have 
jurisdiction to require it to cease and 
desist from such usage. 

The complaint charged, and the 
answer denies, that the respondent, 
through use of the Red Cross name 
and emblem, had misled purchasers 
‘of its products into the erroneous 
belief that the respondent company 
maintains some connection with, or 
that its products are endorsed by, 
the American National Red Cross 
Society; that the American Red 


Cross is interested financially in the 
sale of such products; and that the 






MINIMIZE 
REGISTER 
TROUBLES 


The Cambridge Printers’ 
Moisture Indicator tells at 
a glance whether or not 
the moisture content of the 
paper and the room are in 
balance. Thus the printer 
knows when it is safe to 
run. He can cut storage 
time to a minimum and 
avoid register troubles. 
Recommend the use of this 
instrument to your custo- 
mers, It will reduce off- 
register complaints. 





Send for Bulletin 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3732 Grand Central Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE 


PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 





respondent’s products are manufac- 
tured in accordance with Red Cross 
sanitary standards. 

The answer admits the complaint’s 
allegation that under.an Act of Con- 
gress passed in 1910/use of the name 
and symbol of the Red Cross for 
commercial purposes was prohibited 
although corporations and others 
who had lawfully employed such 
name and symbol prior to June 5, 
1905, were allowed “to continue the 
use thereof for the same purpose and 
for the same class of goods**.” 
Since 1897, the answer admits, the 
respondent has employed a trade- 
mark containing the Red Cross name 
and emblem in connection with toilet 
tissue products and was granted reg- 
istration for the trade-mark in 1911. 

Although the complaint alleged 
that the respondent extended the use 
of the Red Cross name and emblem 
to paper towels as well as _ toilet 
tissue, obtaining registration for a 
trade-mark containing that name and 
emblem in 1934, the answer denies 
the allegation that this extension of 
use of the trade-mark was not “for 
the same purpose and for the same 
class of goods.” Since 1905, the an- 
swer avers, the respondent “has con- 
tinued to use said symbol and words 
only for the same purpose and for 
the same class of géods, and there 
is no allegation of fact in the com- 
plaint that respondent has done 
otherwise.” p 

Hearings will be held in due 


course. 





U.S. Paper Bids 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHIncToN, D. C., June 3, 1942 
—The Government Printing Office 
has received the following bids for 
27,510 pounds of 35x50 white plate 
finish cover paper; Allied Paper 
Mills, 7.8 cents; Whitaker Paper 
Company, 12.83 cents; Frank Par- 
sons Paper Company, 12.5 cents; 
Walker, Goulard, Plehn Company, 
13.1 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, 10.97 cents; Barten, Duer 
& Koch Paper Company, 12.39 
cents; Cauthorne Paper Company, 
8.25 cents; Wilcox Walter Furlong 
Paper Company, 13.45 cents; Stan- 
ford Paper Company, 12.1 cents; 
Bradner Smith & Co., 12.5 cents and 
7.4 cents; Central Ohio Paper Com- 
pany, 12.34 cents; Coy, Hunt & 
Co., 10.11 cents; Watervliet Paper 
Company, 9.85 cents; and Berming- 
ham & Prosser Company, 7.38 cents. 

For 7,200 pounds of 50% rag, 23 
x34 blue manifold paper; Old Do- 
minion Paper Company, 20.75 cents; 








Mudge Paper Company, 19.57 cents; 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Com- 
pany, 21 cents; R. P. Andrews Pa- 
per Company, 20.45 cents; Whita- 
ker Paper Company, 25.11 cents; 
Walker, Goulard, Plehn Company, 
20.66 cents; Paper Corp. of U. S., 
21.75 cents; Stanford Paper Com- 
pany, $3.90 per ream; Bradner, 
Smith & Company, $3.90 per ream; 
Bermingham & Prosser Company, 
20.07 cents. 

For 45,200 pounds of 341%4x52Y 
white sulphite writing paper; R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, 7.32 
cents; Mudge Paper Company, 7.6 
cents; Paper Corporation of U. S., 
7.65 cents; Marquette Paper Com- 
pany, 7.23 cents; Stanford Paper 
Company, 7.538 cents; Whitaker 
Paper Company, 7.47 cents; Old 
Dominion Paper Company, 10.3 
cents; Eastern Corp., 8.17 cents; 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 8 
cents ; Central Ohio Paper Company, 
7.48, 8.3 and 8.49 cents; Mead Sales 
Company, 7.87 cents; Butler Com- 
pany, 7.34 cents; Marathon Paper 
Mills, 8 cents; Bradner, Smith & 
Co., 8.24 cents; Coy Hunt & Com- 
pany, 6.85 cents; Bermingham & 
Prosser Company, 7.09 cents; D. L. 
Ward Company, 7.43 cents. 





Foxboro Celebrates 


Employees of the Foxboro Com- 
pany who have completed 25 years 
or more in its service were guests 
of the Company at a celebration, held 
at the Main Office, Foxboro, Mass., 
on the evening of May 26. A jeweled 
service pin of gold was presented to 
each of the 50 men and women thus 
honored, and a program of enter- 
tainment, supplemented by the rem- 
iniscences of old-timers, made the 
occasion an enjoyable one. 

Almost another 50 employees have 
service records which are within a 
few months of the quarter-century 
mark; and it is therefore assured 
that similar celebrations will be held 
annually, hereafter, to welcome new 
members as they qualify. 

The Foxboro Company, makers of 
instruments for process measure- 
ment and control, was organized in 
1908 as the Industrial Instrument 
Company, but adopted its present 
name in 1912. The company main- 
tains 28 district offices in the United 
States and branch factories at Pitts- 
burgh, Dallas and San Francisco, 
and has complete factories in Mon- 
treal and in London, England, and 
representatives in all parts of the 
world. 
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Need Not Perforate Pulp 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasHINGTON, D. C., June 3, 1942 
—The Brazilian government has au- 
thorized the importation of unperf- 
orated paper pulp, and importers will 
arrange for the required perforation 
to be made in Brazil according to a 
report to the Department of Com- 

Formerly, paper pulp was required 
to be perforated with lines of 
perforations spaced 12 centimeters 
apart. The lines of perforations 
could be staggered so that the dis- 
tance between the perforations in 
a vertical or horizontal direction 
would be 24 centimeters, but the dis- 
tance between lines of perforation 
had to be 12 centimeters at the most. 
The maximum distance between per- 
forations, measuring obliquely, was 
therefore about 17 centimeters. 

In Argentina the requirement that 
wood pulp for the manufacture of 
paper have perforations 10 to 15 
centimeters apart in order to enjoy 
the low rate of import duty of 5 
per cent ad valorem has been sus- 
pended for the duration of the war 
by the Argentine government ac- 
cording to a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Customs authorities there had 
ruled that the best way to assure the 
correct use of sheets of wood or 
mechanical pulp imported for the 
purpose of paper manufacture, was 
to require that it be perforated so 
that it could not be used as card- 
board, which is subject to a higher 
duty on the basis of a higher valua- 
tion. 





Paper Demand Normal 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., June 1, 1942 
—Paper demand in most items seem- 
ed to have a more normal tone last 
week, with demand steady and prices 
firm to strong. Recent conferences 
with government agencies in many 
of the larger centers seemed to clear 
the general situation, according to 
some paper officials. 

Production in the container and 
paper board fields here continues 
fairly heavy, but there is not the 
same doubt as to the supply of raw 
materials there was some time ago 
and inventories are not being in- 
creased as they were. For one thing, 
there now is a surplus of waste pa- 
per in this section. At one time it 
appeared that by this time there 
would be an acute shortage. The re- 
verse has been the case. It seems that 
the demand to conserve paper has 
been, if possible, too successful. 
Manufacturers are finding it increas- 
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ingly difficult to assimilate the vast 
supplies which have been built up. 
Mill demand this week for all kinds 
of waste paper abated and prices 
are none too steady. 

Rag demand is in fair shape with 
prices steady to firm and govern- 
ment maximum prices on all rags 
now in effect. 

Fine paper demand was fair last 
week. Demand for ledgers, books 


and covers continues, but not in the 
volume it was believed would pre- 
vail when the year opened. Direct 
by mail advertising has fallen down 


MACHINE 


company 
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badly and printers are finding con- 
tracts hard to close in some cases. 


Building paper demand has been 
the biggest disappointment of the 
year. When the active building sea- 
son closed last year it was predicted 
that building demand for this year 
would far surpass that of a year ago. 
The reverse has been true and in the 
metropolitan area here it is doubtful 
if building volume will be much 
more than half what it was a year 
ago. Both building and roofing paper 
have suffered as a result, and this 
is a highly defense area. 
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New Encianp Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Detaware Vatitey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Laxe States Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
lncmy Sonne Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Apple- 
ton, 1s. 


Kartamazoo VALLEY Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, American 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


American Putp anp Parer Mitt SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION. 
Se Annual Convention, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
une > . 


TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PULP AND Paper Inpustry, Fall 
Meeting, Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass., September 30-October 1. 


WARTIME ECONOMY 


As the pace of transforming this country onto as 
complete a war footing as possible quickens, the 
future appears to be filled with new aspects of life 
with which most of us are unfamiliar. In comment- 
ing on current developments in the conversion of 
productive facilities to war purposes, the May 25 
issue of The Guaranty Survey, published by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York points out 
that, “thus far the conversion has proceeded with re- 
markably little disturbance. At the same time, they 
emphasize the strange and partly contradictory set of 
conditions that is gradually taking shape in response 
to the compelling needs of wartime. On the one 
hand, it is reported that income payments to in- 
dividuals this year will reach a total far beyond any- 
thing experienced in the past and that industrial pro- 
duction as a whole will easily exceed all previous 
records. On the other, it appears that the sharp in- 
creases in gross receipts of business enterprises have 
already been overtaken by mounting taxes, with still 
heavier tax burdens to come; that the output of some 
essential civilian goods will be reduced by as much as 
50% below last year’s totals; and that the standard of 
living will be forced down during the next twelve or 
fifteen months to a level comparable with that reached 
in the worst year of the great depression.” 

In commenting on general price regulation The 
Survey says in part: “The principal measures taken 
thus far to implement the price stabilization program 
was the issuance, on the day following the delivery of 
the President’s message, of a General Maximum 
Price Regulation placing retail and wholesale prices 


in general under Government control. The main 
sections of the regulation, as outlined by Government 
officials, deal, respectively, with manufacturers’ and 
wholesalers’ prices, retail prices, and services sold at 
retail in connection with a commodity. Beginning 
May 11, manufacturers’ and wholesale prices, and 
prices of wholesale and industrial services, must not 
exceed the highest levels charged by each individual 
seller in March of this year. Beginning May 18, re- 
tail prices, with some exceptions, must not exceed the 
highest March levels for each seller. Beginning 
July 1, no one may charge more for services sold at 
retail in connection with a commodity than he 
charged in March. Another provision, which became 
effective immediately, requires all sellers to preserve 
existing records of sales in March for maximum pric- 
ing purposes. Retail stores are directed to display 
publicly the ceiling prices for selected commodities 
entering into the cost of living. All retail and whole- 
sale dealers are considered licensed by the Govern- 
ment from the date on which their price ceiling be- 
came effective. They will be required later to register 
in writing.” 

In reference to some significant omissions The 
Survey states in part that, “One of the most signifi- 
cant features of the order is the list of commodities 
to which it does not apply. The most important 
exemption is that of agricultural products, which, 
under the Emergency Price Control Act, do not be- 
come subject to regulation until their prices reach cer- 
tain specified levels, one of which is 110% of parity. 
Certain other products are exempt because they do 
not fall within the law’s definition of a “commodity” ; 
this list includes advertising, newspapers, books, 
magazines, motion pictures, wages, common carrier 
and public utility rates, insurance, real estate and 
professional fees. Also exempt are commodities 
which have no organized markets and for which it 
would be almost impossible to determine maximum 
prices either on the basis of previous sales or prices 
for comparable articles. While raw agricultural com- 
modities are exempt from the terms of the general 
price regulation, prices of almost all processed foods 
are subject to control. The significance of this omis- 
sion is clear when a comparison is made between 
price movements for different groups of commodities. 
Since August, 1939, the month immediately preceding 
the outbreak of the war, the general level of whole- 
sale commodity prices in the United States as 
measured by the index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, has risen 31%. During the same period, farm 
products alone have risen, on the average, 70%; 
foods, which consist principally of processed farm 
products, 48% ; and textile products, which are manu- 
factured largely, though not entirely, from farm com- 
modities, 44%. By way of contrast, metals and metal 
products have advanced 11% and chemicals and 
allied products 16%. The average rise for all com- 
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modities other than farm products and foods has 
amounted to 20%.” 


While new curbs have been placed on consumer 
credit, which is expected to reduce consumers’ pur- 
chasing power by an amount from two to two and 
one-half billion dollars during the next twelve 
months, other measures are uncertain, says The Sur- 
vey, which state: “What steps may be taken to im- 
plement the other points mentioned by the President 
are still uncertain. The tax bill, which is still under 
consideration by Congress, is expected to provide for 
further increases in personal and corporate income 
taxes. Considerable opposition, however, has been 
voiced to some of the President’s proposals, particu- 
larly the suggestion that personal incomes be held to 
a maximum of $25,000 a year. Fully as strong op- 
position has been aroused by the recommendation that 
price ceilings on farm products be placed at parity 
levels... . No definite action has been taken toward 
stabilizing wage rates . . . Statements of labor leaders 
concerning the proposal to stabilize wages leave their 
exact position in some doubt.” 


LAPORIERS 
or N“ERICAN PULP 


TO 
BRITAIN 
SOUTH AMERICA 
AND ALL WORLD MARKETS 


B. E. Linde Purchases Estate 


Bertrand E. Linde, president of the J. E. Linde 
Paper Company, 111 Eighth avenue, New York, 
N.Y., has arranged for the purchase of a two- 
acre estate at Middletown, N. J., with residence 
of one-story type. Grounds are improved with 
a formal sunken garden, lily pool and other fea- 
tures. 


Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 
COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 


Current Weeks, 1942 Corresponding Weeks, 1941 
18 April 19 9 
Aoril 
May 
May 


16.. a 
TB. <i0ee'ee% (Prelim.) May 24 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
85.6 89.7 92.2 96.0 98.7 99.3 
103.8 103.4 102.7 100.1 fee's esas 


1 


Oo tv G0 tv io Oo 


ILYIDIDON 
és COMPANY 


APIERICA) ONC. 


Sept. Oct. 
99.7. 105.2 


Nov. Dec. 
106.2 100.4 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 

. 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Year to Date.. 68.4 78.0 89.6 67.6 80.2 86.0 92.1 
Year Average. 69.9 80.4 79.8 71.5 83.4 85.6 97.8 
_* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pul 
tion. Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard As- 
sociation, except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard 
are produced and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. 
Does not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 
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Heat Insulation—Its Relation to 


Mill Efficiency’ 


By R. C. Parlett’ 


Abstract 


This paper explains the need for conservation of 
heat both from the standpoint of the effect on mill 
efficiency as well as the wartime need for conserving 
materials and labor. Observations are made of 
typical conditions which indicate heat losses resulting 
from lack of proper insulation. The magnitude of 


heat losses from uninsulated surfaces is shown and 
charts and tables presented showing the value of lost 
heat in terms of dollars and pounds of coal. Figures 
are given to prove insulation is an investment paying 
high returns. 

The theory of heat losses from bare surfaces is 


discussed, pointing out the effect of such factors as 
temperature, nature of the surface, proximity of 
other hot or cold objects, and air movement. Terms 


such as “radiation”, “convection”, “still air’, often, 


used incorrectly in discussing heat losses are defined. 

Test data and the sources for heat losses from bare 
metal surfaces are given and the agreement with 
theory is shown. Tables are presented showing heat 
losses up to 1000 deg. F. for metal pipes and other 
bare surfaces. Test data on the effect of air move- 
ment are discussed and a chart is given showing in- 
crease of heat loss from bare surfaces with various 
air velocities, compared to losses in still air. 

Savings effected by insulation are stated to be 
definitely known because of accurate tests on insulat- 
ing materials and the nature of these tests is describ- 
ed. Charts are given showing heat losses through 
standard types of insulating materials applied to pipes 
and flat surfaces, and the savings made with such 
insulations under both still air and moving air con- 
ditions are discussed. Examples are given of yearly 
savings on typical mill equipment and the need for 
mill surveys to determine such surfaces is expressed. 
Surface temperatures are shown to be an unreliable 
measure of heat loss. 

_ Factors to be taken into consideration in the selec- 
tion of insulation are enumerated. The mathematical 
basis for determining the economical thickness is 
discussed and a chart presented from which the eco- 
nomical thickness can be selected graphically for any 
set of known conditions. 

Tables are given for selecting the proper insulation 

* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association o 


the Pulp & Paper Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 1619, 1942, ver rear 


1 Johns- Manville Corp., New York, N. Y. 


June 4, 1942 . 


thickness to prevent freezing of water pipes and 
charts for selecting the proper thickness to prevent 
condensation or sweating on cold surfaces. A final 
paragraph describes the importance of proper appli- 
cation of insulating materials and factors which must 
be considered. 


With our country engaged in a war which will re- 
quire all the materials and labor we can produce for 
its successful conclusion, mill efficiency takes on a 
new and two-fold meaning. The mill not only must 
make its product, as in the past, at the lowest cost 


_ possible in order to keep the price to the user low, 
. but it also must conserve all the materials and labor 


it can in the production of its product so that these 
can be used for waging war. 

Mill operations must be studied to prevent waste 
even though working under the strain of producing 
the maximum output in the least time. Since the mill 
is essentially a heat process, steam being used to gen- 
erate power, and in large quantities for cooking, dry- 
ing, and evaporating, a fertile field for saving lies in 
the heat wasted. No small part of this can be the 
result of a lack of, or inadequate use of heat insula- 
tion. 

The engineer or superintendent in charge should 
not look upon heat insulation as a routine matter but 
give due consideration to its far reaching influence 
and its relation to production, to economy and to 
the productivity of labor, 


Mill Observations 


Mill surveys may show some of the following or 
similar conditions. 

1. Heated surfaces not insulated such as pipes, 
particularly flanges and fittings, or steam heated 
tanks, or other equipment. 

2. Excessive condensation to be handled by traps 
and pumps from covered piping carrying saturated 
steam. When examined these lines showed portions 
which were left bare after repairing the piping, insu- 
lation knocked off or damaged, insulation wet or oil 
soaked from lack of proper protection, insulation 
originally chosen was inadequate in thickness, and 
insulation not sufficiently rugged or lacking struc- 
tural strength necessary to withstand the particular 
service conditions. 

3. With the increased production demands a lack 
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of boiler capacity when a part of the boiler capacity 
is not available due to necessary repairs. 

4. Notwithstanding windows being left open and 
outdoor temperatures cool, working conditions un- 
pleasant and tending to reduce worker’s productivity 
because the air was stifling hot. 

5. An excessive drop in superheat, because of 
poor insulation, in a suppiy line to a steam turbine, 
resulting in lowered turbine efficiency. This loss in 
temperature head is a loss of the most valuable por- 
tion of heat since in the case of superheated steam 
the capacity to do useful work is dependent not only 
upon the amount of the heat it contains but also upon 
its temperature. 

6. Sweating of indoor cold water piping, the un- 
derside of roofs, or on humidifying equipment, caus- 
ing damage to stored products or corrosion of metal 
surfaces, 

7. Possibility of plant shutdown or delay in pro- 
duction due to freezing on outdoor or exposed water 
lines. 

All of the foregoing and other conditions may be 
found to be due to excessive heat loss, resulting from oo 
lack of or the improper type of insulation. It has TEMPERATURE DIFFERENCE-DEG.F. 
been found that in some instances heat transmission Fic. 1 
losses to the surrounding air have been large enough, Cost of Heat Losses per Year at Various Values of Heat 
so that when effectively stopped by proper insulation, 
it was equivalent to putting a disabled boiler back on _— omy to insulate heated pipes, but other surfaces such 
the line and bringing production up to the desired _as flanges and fittings often go unnoticed as they do 
point. Improved working conditions have also re- not realize the magnitude of these losses. 
sulted in addition to large fuel savings. That the area of these surfaces can total to a 
large quantity is readily seen from Table I showing 
the area of bare fittings and flanges. A single pair 
Engineers generally recognize that it is good econ- _ of 6-inch standard flanges has an area of 1.8 sq. ft. 
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Uninsulated Heated Surface Losses 


TABLE I.—AREAS OF FLANGED FITTINGS AND EQUIVALENT PIPE LENGTHS 


Figures in columns under “Area” give surface areas in square feet. 
igures in columns under “Pipe Lengths” give the number of 
feet of pipe which has an area equivalent to the area of the fittings. 


Standard flanged fittings, including accompanying flanges 
‘ é Flanged Coupling 90° Ell Long Radius Ell Tee Cross 
Nominal Pipe - petting Neen, 
Size I.D., Pipe Pipe Pipe Pipe Pipe 
h Lengths Area Lengths Area Lengths Area Lengths Area Lengths 
-795 2.31 -892 
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4.82 
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Extra Heavy flanged fittings, including accompanying flanges 


. “ Flanged Coupling 90° Ell Long Radius Ell Tee 
Nominal Pip c-7=—a— co—t€——7"1 
Size I.D., Pipe Pipe Pipe Pipe 
inches Lengths Area Lengths Area Lengths Area Lengths 

1 d 1.273 J 2.95 1.083 3.148 ° 4.578 
1% é 1.172 d A ‘ 3.08 
Son. bss A 1.459 ; ‘ ‘ 3.762 
2 1.363 r J , 3.473 
2% ‘ 1.463 ; 0 X 3.665 
3 1.619 o x \° 4.08 
3% 
4 


Sess 


. le . o 4.087 
1.624 e 5 . 4.236 
1.558 ‘ A ° 4.170 

4.134 
4.475 
4.874 
4.913 


SPPMNPLP LM: 
RNY 


34.11 
43.15 
48.79 
$2.35 
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TABLE II.—COAL WASTE DUE TO HEAT LOSS FROM 
UNINSULATED SURFACES 


Coal Area in sq. 
Temp. Wasted, Ib. ft. wasting 
ature Diff. per sq. ft. per sq. ft. 1 ton coal 
deg. F. deg. F, per hour per year in 1 year 
100 30 y 49.6 40.3 
120 50 
140 70 


Temper- B.t.u. Loss 
Steam 


pressure 


200 

250 1,184 

The table shows the amount of heat energy lost, and coal con- 
sequently wasted, by the dissipation of heat through uninsulated 
surfaces. The calculations are based upon an available heat value per 
pound of coal of 10,000 B.t.u., which is equivalent to a boiler efficiency 
of 70% using coal with a calorific value of approximately 14,000 
B.t.u. per pound. : 

The figures are based also on continuous service, 24 hours per day, 
365 oe ver year, with the average temperature of surrounding air 
at 70 deg. F. 

These’ computations are very conservative, as both the boiler 
efficiency and the heat value of the coal are high; a lesser boiler 
a or inferior grade of coal would show even greater waste of 
uel. 


and is equivalent to a linear foot of 6-inch pipe. The 
loss of heat is not visual as in the case of steam leaks 
which would quickly be remedied by tightening and 
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packing. The heat losses are nevertheless just as 
real and continuous, 

When the magnitude of these losses is known the 
need for a substantial saving of this wasted heat is 
readily understood. We all have difficulty in visual- 
izing heat units (B.t.u.) but when we talk of its equiv- 
alent actual cost in dollars or in pounds of coal the 
extent of the losses is readily apparent. Figure 1 
shows the equivalent losses in dollars per square foot 
per year (365 days of 24 hours) from bare heated 
surfaces, This is readily applied to different kinds 
of fuel of different costs and heating values, burned 
at different efficiencies. In considering the cost of 
heat the cost delivered at the apparatus should be 
used. This includes not only the cost of fuel, but 
may also include handling costs, depreciation and 
other fixed charges on heat generating and transmit- 
ting equipment such as boilers, etc. Table II shows 
these same losses in equivalent pounds of coal. 


Insulation a Paying Investment 


In referring to Fig. 1 it will be seen that bare- 
surface losses increase rapidly with increased tem- 
perature of the surface, hence the need for insulation 
is even more important the higher the temperature. 


TABLE III.—HEAT LOSS FROM BARE SURFACES 


Losses given in B.t.u. per hour, per linear foot of bare pipe at various temperature differences 


(For finding losses at temperatures between those shown, the B.t.u. increments per degree are given in 
light-face type between the main columns.) 


: Sq. ft. of 
Nominal ipe sur- 
pipe size, face, per 


inches lin. f ; “150° 


79.2 


99.0 


123.8 
156.6 
179.3 


223.9 
271.1 
330.1 
376.9 
424.1 
471.2 
$24.2 
624.2 
718.6 
812.5 


906.8 
1014.0 


: Sq. ft. of 
Nominal pipe sur- 
Pipe size, face, per 

inches lin. ft. 





450° 
441.7 


PNAS wore 
NnNwowo Cosanen 
Free O NNK Aw 


° 
te 
oo 


17.76 


19.82 
22.16 
24.18 
26.26 
28.84 
32.96 
37.10 
41.20 
49.40 
61.80 


23.00 
25.24 
28.84 
32.50 
36.06 
43.40 
54.18 


4660.0 
5317.0 
5987.0 
6646.0 
7980.0 
9971.0 


8407.0 
9467.0 
10510.0 
12620.0 


Bod. ...: 15770.0 


Temperature difference, deg. F. 
dai 


Temperature difference, deg. 
eerste ena 


250° 


162.3 
202.9 
253.8 
320.9 
367.4 


458.9 
555.6 
676.6 
772.5 
869.1 


965.1 
1074.0 


200° 
117.3 
146.6 
183.4 
231.9 
265.4 


331.5 


5 
1 
7 
2 
8 
3 
4 
0 
1 
1 
2 
6 
4 
4 


SOOM NAAAPS Sowwpyp 


1 
6 
1 
6 
0 
5 
0 
0 
9 
8 
7 
7 
6 
5 


600° 


772.2 
965.3 
1207.0 
1527.0 
1748.0 


2183.0 
2643.0 
3219.0 
3675.0 
4135.0 


4595.0 
$111.0 
6086.0 
7006.0 
7922.0 


8842.0 

9888.0 
10790.0 
11720.0 
12860.0 
14700.0 
16550.0 
18380.0 
22060.0 
27570.0 


500° 
541.2 
676.5 
846.2 

1070.0 

1225.0 


1530.0 
1852.0 
2256.0 
2576.0 
2898.0 


3220.0 


649.8 
812.2 
1016.0 
1285.0 
1471.0 


1837.0 
2224.0 
2708.0 
3092.0 
3479.0 
3866.0 
4300.0 
$121.0 
5894.0 
6666.0 


7440.0 
8320.0 
9076.0 
9859.0 
10820.0 


12370.0 


COQ Pewwe 
COn Mor swo 
SCOnt K&R Ow 


~ 
2? 
a 
a 


30.20 
33.60 
36.60 
39.80 
43.80 
50.00 
56.40 
62.60 
75.20 
93.80 


6197.0 
6930.0 
7560.0 
8212.0 
9011.0 
10300.0 
11600.0 
12880.0 
15460.0 
19320.0 


41.40 
46.60 
51.60 
62.20 
77.60 


* Example: 2-inch pipe, 235° temp. diff.; 235° — 200° = 35°; 35° X 2.55 (B.t.u. per deg.) = 89.3 B.t.u. 331.5 + 89.3 = 420.8 B.t.u. loss at 


235° temperature difference. 


. 
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(For finding losses at temperatures between those shown, the B.t.u. increments per degree are given in 
light-face type between the main columns.) 

Sq. ft. of 
ipe sur- 
ace, per - 
lin. ft. 700° 750° 800° 


1047 J 1200 3.28 1364 
1309 J 1501 4.08 1705 
1637 . 1877 5.12 2133 
2071 2374 6.46 2697 
2371 a 2717 7.42 3088 


2961 J 3394 9.24 3856 
3584 oS 4109 11.20 4669 
4365 > 5003 13.64 5685 
4984 . 5713 15.56 6491 
5607 \ 6428 17.52 7304 


6231 . 7142 19.48 8116 
6931 5 7944 21.66 9027 
8254 . 9461 25.80 10750 
9501 A 10890 29.80 12380 
10740 12320 33.40 13990 


11990 13740 37.60 15620 
13410 15370 42.00 17470 
14630 16770 45.60 19050 
15890 18210 49.80 20700 
17440 19990 54.40 22710 


19940 22850 62.40 25970 
22450 25730 70.20 29240 
24920 28560 78.00 32460 
29920 34300 93.40 38970 
37390 42850 117.00 48700 


Nominal 
pipe size, 
inches 


Temperature difference,deg. F. 
Beam 





9272.0 


10350.0 
11570.0 
12620.0 
13710.0 
15050.0 


17200.0 
19370.0 
21510.0 
25820.0 
32260.0 


61.40 


70.20 
79.20 
87.80 
105.40 


54910 131.80 


C FLAT, CURVED AND CYLINDRICAL SURFACES 

pipe sur- 
pipe size, face, 
inches 


Temperature difference, deg. F. 


1000° 


1918 2 2123 
2397 ; 2654 Temp. Total heat 


difference, loss at temp. per degree 
2998 J 3320 ‘di 
3792 ; 4198 deg. F. indicated for total losses 


4341 i 4806 97.5 2.35 


215.2 
5422 : 6002 2.90 
6563 ‘ 7267 360.0 3.46 
7993 . 8849 533.0 4.10 
9126 Y 10100 737.8 4.80 
10270 11370 978.0 5.83 


11410 12630 . 6.89 
12690 14050 . 7.87 
15110 16730 " 9.05 
17400 19260 : 37 
19670 21780 : at 
21960 24310 11.96 
24550 27180 : 
26790 29660 13.04 
29100 32210 13.93 
31930 35350 14.87 
36500 40410 15.83 
41110 45510 . 16.77 
45630 50520 . 17.73 
54790 60660 18.67 
68460 75790 


Heat losses given in B.t.u. per hour, per square foot of bare 


c : 
950° surface, at various temperature differences. 


Loss per 
degree temp. 
difference 
1.950 
2.152 
2.400 
2.665 
2.951 
3.260 
3.627 
4.035 
4.461 
4.920 
5.370 
5.850 
6.320 
6.800 
7.275 
7.750 
8.225 
8.700 
9.175 
9.650 


Increments 


146.60 


Take a specific example of a boiler drum operating 
7200 hours per year at approximately 150 p.s.i. gage 
pressure (366 deg. F.) with boiler room air tempera- 


one designated as “radiation” and the other “con- 
vection.” The radiation component has been ex- 
pressed by Langmuir according to Stefan-Boltzmann 


ture of 75 deg. F. or a temperature difference be- 
tween boiler and air of 291 deg. F. and heat cost of 
$0.30 per million B.t.u. The loss per square foot per 
year is— 


7200 
$2.46 X = $2.02. Proper type of insula- 


365 X 24 
tion for this service saving over 90% of this loss can 
be applied at far less than half of one year’s saving. 
This shows that insulation is an excellent investment. 
This illustrates the need for insulating such surfaces 
as boiler heads, flanges and fittings, which are often 
left bare even when piping is adequately insulated. 

It has been truly said that insulation is paid for 
whether it is bought or not because the cost of the 
heat loss without insulation in one year is generally 
considerably greater than the insulation cost. More- 
over this heat loss cost goes on year after year so 
in effect the equivalent cost of the insulation is paid 
out many times. 


Theory of Losses from Heated Surfaces 


Before going further with a discussion of savings 
let us consider the source of the data on bare losses 
from heated surfaces. The loss from any heated 
surface exposed to air is made up of two components, 
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in an equation (1) showing that the loss is dependent 
principally upon the difference in the fourth powers 
of the absolute temperatures of the radiating sur- 
face and of the surroundings, and also upon the 
nature of the surface and surroundings whether 
bright, dull, etc., and to some small extent upon the 
geometrical arrangement. 

It would be well to point out here that the radia- 
tion portion of the loss is the only part that is af- 
fected by brightness of the surface. It has been 
shown by test that other than polished metal sur- 
faces all ordinary materials such as iron and steel, 
brick, wood, concrete, plaster, as well as nonmetallic 
paints irrespective of their color have practically the 
same radiation loss. 


Copper, brass, and aluminum have been shown to 
have lower radiation loss when new and brightly 
polished but these losses increase in service due to 
oxidation and by soiling from oil, grease, dust and 
dirt. However, it can be shown that even when 
applied on new commercially finished copper and 
brass pipe insulation pays a satisfactory return on its 
investment (2). 

The loss by convection, according to equation de- 
went by Langmuir (1) for still air under average 
conditions, is dependent principally upon the five- 
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fourths power of the difference in the absolute tem- 
peratures of the heated surface and the air. It also 
is known that the shape and the position of the sur- 
face with respect to the natural air currents set up 
by the convection loss have some effect and that 
curved surfaces of small diameter lose heat at a 
greater unit rate than large diameters. It should be 
noted here that the term “‘still air” is used to denote 
only the condition where natural air movement due 
to the heat dissipated from the pipe exists and no 
forced or artificial circulation is present. However, 
the greatest effect on convection is that due to forced 
air currents such as would be occasioned by forced 
air circulation indoors or wind blowing on outdoor 
equipment. Langmuir (1) shows that the increase 
in convection by air circulation is dependent upon 
the velocity. The total heat transfer from any sur- 
face can thus be calculated by adding the radiation 
loss to the convection loss for the given air ve- 
locity. 


How Test Data on Surface Losses and Theory 
Agree 


A number of tests have been made on heated 
surfaces, mainly on pipes, by accurate electrical 
measurement of heat loss. These test results are 
shown in Fig. 2 compared with values calculated for 
combined radiation and convection under still air 
conditions using Langmuir’s equations. 

It will be noted that in Fig. 2 there is little varia- 
tion due to pipe size except for the very smaller di- 
ameters and that the McMillan results are represen- 
tative of all tests. For this reason all bare surface 
losses in still air used in this paper, Table III, have 
been based on these test results together with subse- 
quent tests in the McMillan laboratories extending 
the data to 1000 deg. F. 

Test results on actual surfaces subjected to various 
air velocities have not been as numerous as still air 
tests, probably due to the larger number of variables 
which would have to be studied. Tests by Taylor 
(3) and Fulton and Parlett (4) have shown large 
increases in heat loss with small increase in air 
velocity and values even larger than those shown by 
Langmuir’s equation. Langmuir’s data has been gen- 
erally used because of its completeness. Figure 3, 
based on this data, shows how the total loss increases 
compared with still air conditions. It shows that for 
an air velocity of only ten miles per hour (less than 
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the average yearly wind velocity in New York City) 
the loss increases practically 100% for the temper- 
ature range of equipment used in the paper mill. 
Since Langmuir’s figures are conservative, we can 
readily see the added importance of insulating sur- 
faces, as many surfaces in the mill are exposed to 
circulating air. Even at a velocity of only a few 
hundred feet a minute the increase in loss may be 
as much as 50%. Most indoor heated surfaces are 
subject to circulating air a greater portion of the 
time and on outdoor apparatus and piping the effect 
is even greater. 


Savings with Insulation Definitely Known 


The large savings or reduction in heat losses from 
bare surfaces that can be made by proper insulation 
is definitely known from many tests. All standard 
insulation materials have been tested in some labora- 
tory and some manufacturers regularly and periodic- 
ally test their products in their own laboratories to 
determine insulating value and to insure uniformity 
in the product. These tests are run on electrically 
heated pipes and plates where the heat loss can be 
measured within one per cent. Pipes and outer insul- 
ation surface temperatures are accurately measured 
with thermocouples and tests are made in a closed 
room with accurate air temperature control under 
still air conditions. It is not necessary to test insula- 
tion in every pipe size in which it is manufactured 
in order to determine the losses. 

The “conductivity” or rate of heat transfer be- 
tween two flat surfaces 1 inch apart in B.t.u. per 
square foot per degree temperature difference be- 
tween surfaces per hour can be calculated from the 
measured B.t.u. loss from the pipe using the well 
known rational formula for flow of heat (5). With 
the conductivity known from these tests it can be 
applied in the same formula to determine the loss 
on a pipe or other curved surface of different 
diameter. It also may be used in the same type of 
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rational formula for calculating the heat loss from 
a flat surface where the insulation would be in the 
form of flat blocks. 

The heat losses determined in this manner are 
shown on TAPPI Data Sheet 36a (6) for laminated 
asbestos felt type of insulation. This incidentally ‘is 
a paper mill product made from 40 laminations of 
asbestos felt per inch of thickness, these felts being 
manufactured on a conventional cylinder-type paper 
machine. The losses are shown for typical thick- 
nesses recommended for various temperature ranges 
and pipe sizes for average conditions of operation. 
The losses from bare pipe are given and relative 
magnitude of the savings or “insulation efficiency” 
(% Efficiency = (Bare Loss — Insulated Loss) 
100% / Bare Loss) is readily determined. The 
magnitude of the saving is not shown graphically 
since, because of the large difference, a logarithmic 
scale had to be used. However, as an example, take 
the loss from a 3-inch steam pipe at 150 p.s.i. pres- 
sure (366 F.). This is found to be 98 B.t.u. per 
linear foot per hour when the pipe is insulated with 
14-inch thick laminated asbestos. The loss from the 
same 3-inch bare is 857 B.t.u. per linear foot per 


These heat loss tables are all based on still air con- 
ditions. It has already been shown that bare losses 
increase rapidly with increase in air velocity over the 
surface. For example, at least 100% with a wind or 
air velocity of only 10 miles per hour. The effect on 
well insulated surfaces however is very small by com- 
parison; the maximum increase due to a_ wind 
velocity of 30 miles per hour being only about 15% 
for l-inch thick insulation, 10% for 2 inches thick 
insulation and 5% for 3 inches thick, and at lower 
velocities there is even lesser effect. This is due to 
the fact that air motion over the surface of the insu- 
lation reduces only the resistance to heat flow offered 
by the film of air at the surface and does not affect 
the internal resistance to heat flow offered by the in- 
sulation proper, which is many times as large as the 
surface resistance. This is at once apparent if we 
consider an example using the heat flow formula for 
flat materials. Consider a particular case of a 1% 
inches thick insulation, having a conductivity of 0.5 
B.t.u. inch per hour per square foot per deg. F. temp. 
difference between surfaces and a heat transfer rate 
from insulation surface to air of 2.0 B.t.u. per square 
foot per deg. F. temperature difference per hr. under 


still air conditions. Then: 


thickness 5 
Insulation Resistance —_—_ = 
conductivity 0. 
1 1 
Surface Resistance sneeraceninil blanca teieg ae 


; heat transfer rate 2.0 
Total Resistance = 


hour or nearly nine times as large. Hence a saving 
of 759 B.t.u. per linear foot per hour is made which 
is nearly eight times as much as the loss from the 
insulated pipe. The insulation efficiency or percent- 
age of the bare loss that is saved is 88.6%. 

The heat losses through 85% magnesia pipe in- 


sulation are shown on TAPPI Data Sheet 36c (6) 1 1 
Rate of Heat Transfer ————<— = — 
total resistance 3.5 
0.28 B.t.u. per sq. ft. per deg. temp. diff. per hr. 


and through laminated asbestos, felt sheets and 
blocks, and 85% magnesia blocks and lagging, respec- 


tively, in Tables IV and V. If the surface resistance is reduced to such an in- 


TABLE IV.—LAMINATED ASBESTOS FELT—SHEETS AND BLOCKS—HEAT LOSSES AND EFFICIENCIES 


(Heat losses expressed in B.t.u. per square foot, per degree temperature difference, per hour. 
Efficiency expressed in percentage of bare surface losses) 


Temperature of surface—deg. F. 
scm 


Insulation 225 275 325 375 425 475 
thickness, Temperature difference between surface and air—deg. F. 


inches 
150 200 250 300 350 400 


Heat Loss, B.t.u..... 23 .350 -360 .369 .379 .389 .399 
Efficiency % * 85.41 86.50 87.50 88.37 89.27 90.11 
Heat Loss, B.t.u..... 7 4 .248 .254 .261 .268 .275 -283 
Efficiency % -8§ 8. 89.67 90.47 91.15 91.78 92.42 92.99 
Heat Loss, B.t.u..... ‘ ‘ -192 .197 .203 -208 .214 .220 
Efficiency % R . 92.02 92.61 93.12 93.61 94.10 94.55 
Heat Loss, B.t.u..... . a .157 -161 -166 -170 -175 -179 
Efficiency % . 93.46 93.96 94.39 94.79 95.19 95.55 
Heat Loss, B.t.u..... . . -132 -136 -140 .144 -148 -152 
Efficiency A J 95.26 95.92 96.23 
Heat Loss, B.t.u..... . a . ° 121 . -128 -132 
Efficiency % J a “ 4 95.88 5 96.47 96.74 
Heat Loss, B.t.u..... : ; f ‘ -107 ‘ -113 -116 
Efficiency % i * > “ 96.37 x 96.89 97.12 











TABLE V.—85% MAGNESIA BLOCKS AND LAGGING—HEAT LOSSES AND EFFICIENCIES 


(Heat losses expressed in B.t.u. per square foot, per deg. temperature difference, per hour. 
fficiency expressed in percentage of bare surface losses) 


Temperature of surface—deg. F. 
ie att hctcnenici ahaha adetaiciatinlMcdacsdicteenan 





Insulation 275 325 375 425 475 525 


thickness, Temperature difference between surface and air—deg. F. 
inches -—-— A 


150 200 250 300 350 400 450 ‘500 
1 Heat Loss, B.t.u... 386 393 399 405 411 418 425 432 
Efficiency | % 83.92 85.25 86.48 87.57 88.67 89.65 90.47 91.22 


1% Heat Loss, B.t.u..... Py -275 .280 -284 -288 292 .296 .301 .306 
Efficiency % i 88.54 89.50 90.38 91.16 91.95 92.66 93.26 93.78 


Heat Loss, B.t.u..... : .214 -217 221 -224 -228 .231 .234 -238 
Efficiency % ? 91.08 91.85 92.52 93.13 93.70 94.28 94.76 95.16 


Heat Loss, B.t.u..... ° 175 -178 -181 -183 -186 -189 -192 -196 
Efficiency % , 92.71 93.32 93.87 94.38 94.87 95.32 95.70 96.04 


Heat Loss, B.t.u..... ° -148 -150 -153 -155 157 -159 +162 165 
* Efficiency %...... ; : 93.84 94.37 94.82 95.24 95.67 96.06 96.37 96.65 


Heat Loss, B.t.u..... . +129 131 -133 -135 137 +139 -141 143 
Efficiency % e 94.62 95.08 95.49 95.86 96.22 96.55 96.84 97.09 


Heat Loss, B.t.u..... 11 -113 +115 +117 -119 -121 -123 +124 124 
Efficiency % . 95.29 95.68 96.03 96.35 96.66 96.95 97.22 97.46 
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finitesimal quantity as to be practically eliminated, as 
by wind and rain on an outdoor installation, we find 
that the rate of heat transfer becomes: 

1 


— = 0.33 B.t.u. per sq. ft. per deg. temp. diff. per hr. 
3.0 


in which case the maximum possible increase in heat 
transfer is: 
0.33 — 0.28 
0.28 


Thus it is seen that since air motion increases insu- 


X 100% = 18% 


Steam Pressure 
Area, or Temp., 
Equipment sq. ft. deg. F. 
10-inch Std. Flange Coupling 150 p.s.i. 
10-inch 90 one. Ell Fitting.... 150 p.s.i. 
1 ft. 4-inch Steam Line 125 p.s.i. 
2 Boiler Drum Heads 150 p.s.i. 
Process Tank (Steam Jacketed) 100 p.s.i. 
1 ft. 6-inch Steam Line 50 p.s.i. 
1 ft. 8-inch Exhaust Steam Pipe aaa 25 ge 
ft. 6-inch Hot Water Pipe or Return. 180 F. 
sq. ft. Flat Steam Heated Surface.. 1 150 p.s.i. 
sq. ft. Flat Steam Heated Surface.. 100. 50 p.s.i. 
200 F. 


sq. ft. Flat Hot Water Heated Sur- 
Flat Hot Air Heated Surface 100.0 150 F. 


Sw 


Ww 
o~ 
COONNNOONNS 


Corhkrour-~ 


So 


face 100.0 
sq. ft. 

lated losses only slightly, compared with the increase 
in bare losses, the saving when air motion is present 
is much larger than the saving under still air condi- 
tions. Therefore all analyses of savings that can be 
effected which are based on still air conditions are ex- 
tremely conservative. 

It should be noted that the example of the effect of 
air flow in increasing heat losses from insulation, to- 
gether with the figures given, are based on the as- 
sumption that the insulation is tightly sealed. How- 
ever if joints are left open or the insulation cracked 
to the extent that air can circulate through them, the 
increases will be far greater than those illustrated. 
Therefore insulation should always be applied snugly 
to the pipe with joints sealed as tightly as possible. 
On outdoor equipment this is particularly important 
in which case waterproof jackets should also be well 
lapped and sealed. Any mill insulation survey should 
take note of these points since no insulation that con- 
tains open joints or cracks, or is loosely hanging in 
place is effecting the maximum savings possible. 


Typical Mill Savings 


The B.t.u. losses under still air conditions shown 
in the charts and tables can be converted into equiv- 
alent pounds of steam or coal or other fuel, or dol- 
lars, by direct calculation. In order to determine the 
equivalent pounds of steam it is only necessary to 
divide the B.t.u. by the heat in a pound of steam 
above feed water temperature. To convert B.t.u. into 
equivalent pounds of coal or uther fuel divide by the 
B.t.u. available per pound of fuel (B.t.u. calorific 
value of fuel times heat plant efficiency). TAPPI 
Data Sheet 37 (6) is a conversion chart from B.t.u. 
to coal. To convert B.t.u. to equivalent dollars the 
value of the heat per million available B.t.u. must be 
known. This figure should be the delivered cost of 
the heat at the point where it is dissipated and may 
include not only the cost of fuel and labor of han- 
dling it but the fixed charges on the steam or other 
heat generating and transmitting equipment. 

Typical unit losses and the savings that can be 
made through the use of insulation can be seen from 
the table of examples selected at random. These 
are based on steam heated surfaces with steam cost 
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of 30 cents per million available B.t.u. or approxt- 
mately 1000 pounds steam, equipment operated 309 
days of 24 hours in still air at 75 deg. F. Other costs 
and periods of operation will result in proportionate 
savings. Higher costs and longer operation such as 
will be typical during wartime will mean higher sav- 
ings. Heat losses through insulation are based on 
the use of laminated asbestos of the thickness shown. 

The illustrations of savings below were selected 
only to show the magnitude of the loss and savings 
in steam and dollars that can result on a simple item. 


Heat Loss 
B.t.u./sq. ft./hr. 
———a 


Insulation 
Insu- Thickness, 
lated inches 


Yearly Bare Loss 


rs, 
lb. steam dollars 


23,550 7.05 
70,700 21.15 


Yearly Savings 


lb. steam dollars 


21,780 


\ 
ww 


he ee Dot bot 
aa 
i) 


* 


213,500 


181,700 
115,700 


97,100 


ee 


These individual items will be multiplied many times 
in some plants. Steam generating or boiler house 
equipment, such as boilers, turbines, pumps and pip- 
ing, is generally conceded to require proper insula- 
tion, although they are not always properly insulated. 
Besides these, they are savings to be effected in the 
mill by the use of proper insulation. This applies to 
such equipment as digesters, cookers and bleaching 
boilers whether stationary, rotary or tumbling type, 
process tanks, black liquor evaporators, heat ex- 
changers, recovery furnaces, waste heat boilers, dry- 
ers, and steam accumulators. Surveys made in each 
mill to determine the loss on all heated equipment will 
undoubtedly show still other equipment where the 
possibilities of savings have never before been ex- 
plored. 


Surface Temperatures not a Reliable Measure 
of Heat Loss 


In making mill surveys to determine surfaces losing 
heat it should be stressed that no attempt be made to 
judge the need by the feel of the surface or even by 
measuring the surface temperature. Surface tem- 
perature alone is absolutely no measure of heat loss. 
The surface temperature will depend upon the tem- 
perature of the surrounding air, the proximity of 
other hot or cold objects, the velocity of the air ad- 
jacent to the surface and the nature of the surface, 
whether polished, dull, etc. It is impossible to evalu- 
ate all the variables affecting a particular surface 
temperature reading and thus determines the actual 
heat loss. As an example it is obvious that a tem- 
perature of 125 deg. F. on the side walls of two ad- 
jacent boilers, a few feet apart with the confined air 
between at approximately the same temperature may 
be losing practically no heat. On the other hand, the 
rear boiler wall at only 100 deg. F. radiating heat to 
a cold exterior building wall at 50 deg. F. a few 
feet away, is losing a large quantity of heat. 

Air circulation, which exists in all installations, 
causes such large variations in heat losses with the 
same temperature differences that with an air velocity 
of only a few hundred feet a minute the surface tem- 
perature becomes meaningless. As previously shown 
in the resistance example the effect of air motion over 
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insulation is to lower the surface resistance ; or, stated 
in another way, to increase the rate of heat transfer 
from the surface. This cools the surface to a lower 
temperature than it would have under still air con- 
ditions and hence with a lower surface temperature 
more heat is actually being lost than under still air 
conditions. It was also shown in the resistance ex- 
ample that the effect of moving air on the overall 
heat loss through insulation is small, but we can see 
from the above example that surface temperatures 
are not affected in the same proportion for a number 
of reasons, hence are valueless for indicating heat 
losses. 


Selection of Insulation 


It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the 
different types of insulating materials available and 
their particular qualities, since this is a subject of 
considerable magnitude, but only to consider the fac- 
tors which must be determined in order to make a 
proper selection. The selection of the proper ma- 
terial for a particular service is an engineering prob- 
lem and cannot be left to rule of thumb methods. 
It must be determined in a proper selection that the 
material has: 

1. Suitable heat resisting qualities to withstand the 
maximum working temperature of the equipment. 
Laboratory and service heat resistance tests are the 
proper guides in this respect. It is not possible, as 
is often attempted, to deduce accurately from the 
chemical composition what will happen to a par- 
ticular material under temperature. 

2. Low conductivity : Conductivity must be known 
from accurate laboratory tests, over the entire tem- 
perature range at which the equipment will operate. 
It is not sufficient to know the conductivity at only 
one temperature since conductivity increases with 
temperature, 

3. Sufficient durability and structural strength to 
assure long life under the particular service condi- 
tions, must have sufficient internal strength to main- 
tain its original shape and particularly its thickness 
on which its ultimate insulating value depends. 

4. Adaptability: Furnished in a form readily ap- 
plied to the particular surface. 

5. Resistance to moisture, particularly low tem- 
perature insulation, or to chemicals in some particular 
installations. 

6. Proper thickness to effect the most economical 
heat saving or to prevent sweating, freezing, exces- 
sive temperature drop, or to effect comfortable work- 
ing conditions, etc. 

. Proper method of application to insure retention 
of its original strength when in place. 


(For Chart See Preceding Page.) 


Chart for Determining Economical Thickness of Insulation. 

The chart shown provides for the determination of economical thick- 
ness of insulation. In using the chart, start with hours of operation 
Per year and follow through as indicated by the dotted line. The 
choice of economical thickness scale is determined by the 
choice of heat value and temperature difference scales. Example: with 
Scale B heat value and Scale A temperature difference, or vice versa, 
use Scale A-B economical thickness, etc. 

Cost of insulation refers to applied cost. Therefore, to obtain 
Proper discount, first use discount for material alone to determine ap- 
Proximate thickness on which to base material and application costs. 

en use the following formula to determine the Cores discount. 


Applied cost in % discount from list = 100 (: — : ) 

Where X = cost of material; Y = cost of application; Z = list 
Price applying to material. 

The thickness is again determined and if it differs from the first 
thickness the procedure is repeated until the thickness does not change. 

For pipe insulation, where list prices do not apply, use the follow- 
os foreiate te convert from applied cost per linear foot to applied cost 

Applied cost per board foot = 0.382A/dx, where 4 = applied cost 
per linear foot, d = outside diameter of insulation in inches; « = 
thickness of insulation in inches. 
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Fic. 4 
Economical Thickness of Insulation 


Since the selection of proper thickness is of pri- 
mary importance in any installation, both because it 
affects directly the initial investment and the final 
heat saving or other heat retarding effect, we will 
consider this in detail. 


Selection of Insulation Thickness for Heat 
Saving 


If the principal reason for which insulation is 
being used is to effect a heat saving the proper or eco- 
nomical thickness is that thickness the last increment 
of which pays an adequate return on the investment 
in that increment. 


Figure 4 shows that as the insulation thickness in- 
creases the cost per year (n, first cost multiplied by 
percentage fixed charges) increases and that also 
with increase in thickness the heat loss cost per year 
(m) decreases. Then the total cost per year (y) is 
the sum of the yearly insulation cost and the yearly 
heat loss cost or the cost at which a given tempera- 
ture is maintained, The point on curve (y) at which 
the total cost is a minimum is the most economical 
thickness. Greater thickness would mean that the 
total cost is too high because of the increased cost of 
insulation, a lesser thickness, that the total cost is too 
high because of excessive heat loss due to the insula- 
tion being too thin. 

It is possible to determine the economical thickness 
for any given set of conditions by calculating the 
yearly cost of heat loss and the yearly cost of insula- 
tion for a number of different commercial thick- 
nesses, increasing for example, by % inch steps, and 
then determine which thickness gives the minimum 
total cost per year. However, this would be laborious 
if there were a number of such calculations to be 
made. To eliminate the necessity for this McMillan 
(5) determined rational formulae for the economical 
thickness applying to both flat surfaces and pipes. 
He set up equations for the cost per year of heat 
loss (m) and cost per year of insulation (m) and 
adding the two ental the equation for the total 
cost (y). Then to determine the thickness which 
gave the lowest total cost or the minimum value of 
(y) he calculated this by the mathematical method of 
differentiating the equation and equating the first de- 
rivative to zero. This gave the economical thickness 
equation. Since these equations are rather involved 
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TABLE VI.—DATA ON FREEZING WATER IN PIPES * 


Hair Felt, B.t.u. Hours to Lb. water 

cj no. of per deg. cool from fiow per hr. 

Steel layers each temp. diff., per lin. ft. 

Pipe size, 1 inch per hour a. to prevent 
inches thick per lin. ft. v y freezing 


0.0895 P 0.537 
0.0747 y 0.448 
0.0660 -565 0.396 
0.1125 -82 0.675 
0.0911 d 0.548 
0.0798 , 0.480 
0.1400 ? 0.840 
0.1126 5 0.676 
0.0972 7 0.583 
0.1586 x 0.952 300 400 500 
0.1244 i i MEAN TEMPERATURE DEGREES F 
0.1063 R y 

0.2062 : Fic. 6 


0.1572 r . Conductivities of Molded Diatomaceous Silica, Laminated Asbestos 


O:2450 4.550 : Felt and 85% Magnesia 


0.1850 6.020 
0.1548 7.200 
0.2887 5.920 
0.2146 7.960 
0.1764 9.690 
0.3302 7.350 
0.2434 9.880 
0.1984 12.200 
0.4100 10.050 
0.2960 13.900 
0.2390 17.250 
0.4930 13.000 
0.3536 18.100 
0.2830 22.700 
0.5720 15.800 
0.4090 22.200 
0.3222 28.100 





COoNoUuCcTIVITY 





mathematically the results of substituting values in 
the equations have been plotted in the alignment 
chart Fig. 5, from which the economical thickness 
can be accurately determined for all conditions with- 
out the necessity of any calculations. To use the 
chart proceed in the direction shown by the arrows 
after first determining the following factors. 

1. Hours of operation per year—This should be 
at the actual number of hours the equipment operates. 
— 2. Value of Heat—As previously pointed out this 
we Siaee ita eink emacs 2 20 top. 3. Tes io should he the total value at the pent Whece ime tne: 
at 0 deg. F., the time to cool 10 deg. will be cemcunlennediy “So lation is applied in dollars per million available B.t.u. 
2 F: cee fume Shows minimum amount of water at 42 Sometimes this value will be higher than the average 

These rates of flow include no safety factor to provide for temporary cost of heat in the plant, due to the increased produc- 
reductions due to lower pressure, etc. Weights of water are per foot, tion or other useful results produced by the saving 


so the fninimum flow in a line 100-ft. long must be at least 100 times : : 
the tabular value. of a particular portion of the heat. 


' 3. Temperature Difference 


-— : (heated surface minus air 
io temperature)—It is assumed 
Pe 
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that the heated surface tem- 
perature stays constant re- 
PiNsOLAHOn gardless of the thickness of 
io insulation placed on it. This 
| is true for saturated vapor 
— lines. such as steam and can 
c . be assumed to be the case for 
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pipe lines or metal surfaces 

heated by liquids such as 
found in the papermill. There- 
fore the temperature differ- 
ence used in the chart can be 
the temperature of the vapor 
or liquid minus the air tem- 
perature. 

4. Conductivity of the Insu- 
lation — This is determined 
from curves of the material 
under consideration such as 
shown in Fig. 6 furnished by 
the manufacturer of the in- 
sulation. The actual value of 
this factor is necessarily de- 
pendent on the arithmetic 


\ mean temperature of the two 

N \ YS surfaces of a material of un- 

iS. 20 25 30 40 30 60 10809 now ickness. Si con- 

Protea Marries Sree 0 Rages oa Mp 
c - 


‘Fic. 7 vary rapidly with small in- 

. Condensation Chart for Piping 12 Inches Diameter and Less. a in t -rat it will 
“Given “minimum dew point depression” or ‘maximum expected relative humidity” to find cre 7m PR PeTaTHES, § : 

requited — thickness to prevent condensation. Example: 70% relative humidity with air be satisfactory for use with 

at 80.deg.°F. is equivalent to a dew point depression (or temperature drop, air to insulation) is ‘ak c- 
of about 10 deg. F. Draw a horizontal line starting at 10 on the left hand’ &cale (t:-ts) or at 70% this chart to take the condy 

on right-hand scale—where it intersects the line for the known over-all temperature difference, tivity at the arithmetic mean 

drop a perpendicular to the bottom scale to get the insulation thickness in inches. .Vote: Approxi- temperature of the heated sur- 


mate relative humidity scale is as nearly accurate for most conditions as are the data li : 
available for this type of calculation. = ime Perera face and the air temperature. 
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5. Cost of Insulation—This is the applied cost 
which includes material plus.labor. The method of 
determining is explained in detail in the notes on the 
chart. 

6. Per Cent Annual Fixed Charges—This factor 
includes the return desired on the investment, de- 
preciation, insurance, etc., or the total annual fixed 
charges applied against the total applied cost of insu- 
lation expressed as a percentage, 

7. The pipe size for which the insulation is re- 
quired. 


Selection of Insulation Thickness to Prevent 
Freezing of Water Pipes 


The proper thickness in this case is that which will 
limit the heat loss from the water to the surrounding 
air to a degree sufficient to prevent the temperature 
of the water from dropping below the freezing point. 
No insulation, no matter how thick or efficient, can 
prevent the freezing of water if there is no flow, or 
only a small flow and surrounding air temperatures 
remain low for a sufficient length of time. This is 
due to the fact that no insulation will completely 
prevent heat flow. 

The Tables VI and VII show the number of hours 
to cool the water to the freezing point with no flow 
of water and also the minimum flow of water re- 
quired to prevent freezing. These tables indicate 
the proper thickness to use where conditions are 
known or can be assumed with reasonable accuracy. 
Table VII is based on hair felt. In using it, one 
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Condensatiod Chart for Flat Surfaces and Pipes above 12 Inches Diameter. 

" expected relative humidity” to find re- 
quired insulation thickness to prevent condensation. Example: 70% relative h ty with air 
et or. F pression (or temperature drop, air to insulation) 
of about 10 deg. F. Draw a horizontal line starting at 10 on the left hand scale (t1-ts) or at 70% 
on right-hand scale—where it intersects the line for the known over-all temperature difference, 

& perpendicular to the bottom scale to get the insulation thickness in 
prouimate relative humidity scale is as nearly accurate for most conditions as is the data general 


Given “minimum dew point depression” or * 


. is equivalent to a dew mt de 


for this type of calculation. 
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TABLE VII.—DATA ON FREEZING OF WATER IN 
PIPES * 


Lb. water 
flow per hr. 
per lin. ft. 


B.t.u. Hours to 
per deg. cool from 

; : R c temp. diff., 42 to 32 
Pipe size, insulation per hour deg. F. to prevent 
inches thickness per lin. ft. No flow freezing 


Y% POG, MER aeaeese 0.43 0.63 
Brine f L 0.56 
Heavy Brine k ; 0.50 
Ice Water . ‘ 0.79 
Brine .... F . 0.71 

0.59 

0.98 

0.76 


Steel Rock Cork, 


Heavy Brine. . 
Ice Water.... 
Brine 

Heavy Brine. 


Brine 

Heav 

lee’ Water.....,.% , 
Brine 

Heavy Brine 
Ice W 

Brine 

Heavy Brine 
Ice Water.. 
Brine 

Heavy . 
Ice Water.... 
Brine 

Heavy Brine 
Ice Water 
Brine 
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26.80 


* Figures are based on an air temperature of —20 deg. F. This is 
an approximate 60-deg. temperature difference. If air is to be taken 
at 0 deg. F., the time to cool 10 deg. will be approximately 45% 
greater. The last column shows minimum amount of water at 42 
deg. F. to prevent freezing. 

These rates of flow include no safety factor to provide for temporary 
reductions due to lower pressure, etc. Weights of water are per foot, 
so the minimum flow in a line 100-ft. long must ‘be at least 100 times 
the tabular value. 


should take into account the fact that the degree of 
compression and hence the fin- 
ished thickness and _ effective- 
ness of the insulation is vari- 
able. The table is based on full 
thickness being obtained. Table 
VII is based on a standard type 
of low temperature insulation 
having a conductivity of 0.32 
at 75 deg. F. mean temperature 
but is applicable to other sec- 
tional insulation of equivalent 
characteristics. 

To assist in quick estimates 
as to results which may be ac- 
complished, figures are tabu- 
lated, showing the length of 
time necessary for water in a 
pipe to be cooled 10 deg. from 
42 to 32 deg. F., with a differ- 
ence in temperature between 
water and air of 60 deg. F., 
which would correspond to an 
air temperature of about 20 
deg. F. below zero. 

Water should not be allowed 
to remain stationary for longer 
than one half the time men- 
tioned, 

The last column indicates the 
minimum amount of water 
which should be supplied per 
hour at 42 deg. F. for each 
linear foot of pipe, in order to 
prevent the temperature of the 
water from being lowered to 
the freezing point. The weight 
in this column should be multi- 
plied by the length of the pipe 
in feet. In order to provide 
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against temporary reduction of flow due to lower 
pressure, etc., the rate of flow should be at least 
double that given in the tables. The figures on time 
and flow apply only to the conditions given. 

If the water enters the pipe at 52 deg. F. instead 
of 42 deg. F. it will take double the time given in 
order to cool it to the freezing point, or only half the 
amount of water need be circulated. 


On the other hand, if it enters at 34 deg. F. it will 
be cooied to 32 deg. F. in one-fifth of the time given 
or five times as much water would be required. If 
the minimum temperature is about 40 deg. F. below 
zero (temperature difference equals 80 deg.), instead 
of 20 deg. the time required to cool water to the 
freezing point will be 60/80 times that given in the 
table, or the amount of flow required will be 80/60 
times that given. Where water must remain sta- 
tionary longer than the safe length of time previous- 
ly indicated, the only sure way of protecting the line 
is to provide a small steam or hot water pipe along- 
side the water line and then place insulation entirely 
around both lines. 


Selection of Insulation Thickness to Prevent 
Condensation or Sweating 


The high humidity of the air in various parts of the 
mill coming in contact with cold surfaces such as 
water pipes, air conditioning ducts, dehumidifiers, 
fans washer casings, and cold liquid storage tanks 
requires that these be insulated to prevent sweating 
which would cause spoilage of finished material, cor- 
rosion and damage to machinery or annoyance to 
workers, These same surfaces are also often insu- 
lated to conserve refrigeration or for temperature 
control of the cooling medium, but this analysis deals 
only with the selection of a thickness which will pre- 
vent condensation. 

This calls for a thickness which will provide 
enough thermal resistance to keep the outer surface 
temperature of the insulation above the dew point of 
the surrounding air. 

The charts Fig. 7 and 8 designed by Stone, are 
useful in selecting the necessary thickness on tanks, 
vessels and piping. They do not apply directly to 
roofs and building walls in which case the building 
structure would offer some thermal resistance for 
which a deduction could be made. The charts assume 
a constant surface resistance, still air conditions, and 
an insulation having a conductivity of 0.32 B.t.u. inch 
per square foot per deg. F. temperature difference 
between surfaces per hour. This conductivity is 
representative of the several standard types of low 
temperature insulation which are available. These 
charts calculated on the above bases are accurate 
enough for practical purposes and have been proven 
so in actual use. They illustrate the point that is 
sometimes unappreciated that it is impractical to 
prevent sweating where humidities are extremely 
high since it requires an impractical thickness of in- 
sulation. 

Referring to the charts we see that the left hand 
vertical scale (t; — t,) is the difference in tempera- 
ture between the surrounding air and the insulation 
surface, and it is this quantity that determines the 
relative humidity at which condensation forms on the 
insulation surface. For paper mill conditions Fig. 7 
should be used for any pipe size 12 inches and 
smaller and Fig. 8 for flat surfaces or pipes larger 
than 12 inches. 
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Proper Method of Application Important 


The selection of the proper material with full con- 
sideration for the temperature and other conditions, 
and the determination of proper thickness are of 
little importance if the material is applied improp- 
erly. For if it is not properly applied the actual heat 
loss may be considerably higher than the calculated 
value based on laboratory tests. Improper application 
may cause the insulation to deteriorate and hence it 
may not give the years of service for which it was 
originally planned. It is not possible in this paper 
to give detailed application specifications for apply- 
ing insulation to various types of equipment but there 
are some general factors which apply to the satis- 
factory application of all insulation. Among these 
factors are: 

Proper waterproofing 

Proper method of securing the insulation 

Applying two layer insulation in staggered joint 

construction, particularly on high temperature 
equipment 

Proper sealing of low temperature insulation to 

prevent infiltration of moisture laden air 

Applying insulation tight against the surface as air 

spaces between the insulation and the surface 
are a possible cause of heat leakage due to the 
short circuiting of heat through an open joint 
or crack. 

Proper protection of insulation surface against 

abuse 

Sealing outdoor insulation. 


Surveys show that because of a lack of study of 
such factors insulations often fail. A great deal 
could be written about waterproofing alone. Moisture 
getting into an insulation will increase its conduc- 
tivity approximately 5% for each 1% increase in 
weight due to moisture. Of course deterioration of 
insulation may also take place under severe moisture 
conditions. In the case of low temperature insulation 
moisture infiltration not only causes increased con- 
ductivity but may cause the insulation to disintegrate 
due to freezing. The last and not by any means least 
factor in the proper application of insulation is that 
the work should be done by experienced mechanics. 
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Frank Hamilton Speaks on Sulphite 


FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Vancouver, B. C., May 23, 1942—‘Development 
of the Bleached Sulphite Industry” was the theme of 
an address by Frank Hamilton, superintendent of the 
sulphite division of the Powell River Company to 
members of the Powell River Board of Trade re- 
cently. 

Mr. Hamilton traced the development of the in- 
dustry from its earliest times dealing particularly 
with research work which had led to the perfection 
of the bleached sulphite process. 

After dealing with the industry in general, he re- 
viewed the situation on the Pacific Coast. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MAY BW, 1942 
SUMMARY 
Newsprint 
Photo paper 
Filter paper 
NEWSPRINT 
, 286 rolls. 
PHOTO PAPER 
—, ——_—, ——_,, 351 cs. 
International F’d’g Co., , —, 195 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc.. ———, ———, 28 cs. 
GLUESTOCK 
Milligan & Higgins Corp., 
fleshings). 
" , ——, 195 bls. (fleshings). 
CASEIN 
C. W. Burckhalter, ———, 


National City Bank, ———, 
E. Lang, , ———, 84 bags. 


, ——, 269 bls. (dry 


, 417 bags. 
, 334 bags. 


Paper Machine Shop Committee Active 


Substantial progress has been achieved by the 
Paper Industries Machine Shop War Production 
Committee, Vincent F. Waters, secretary, 122 East 
42nd street, New York. 

The Committee, formed in March, 1942, was ap- 
proved by the Attorney General of the United States 
and by the War Production Board. The committee 
consists of the following members: W. J. Alford, Jr. ; 
Folke Becker; Walter J. Bergman; H. J. Buncke; 
P. H. Glatfelter; A. R. Heron; S. E. Kay; J. H. 
Paterson, and Roy Shaver. 

On April 2, Mr. Waters and H. J. Buncke, held a 
conference with the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board, and representatives of the War Production 
Board. These government agencies requested the 
Committee to send out a questionnaire to all paper, 
pulp, paper board, and converting plants, to obtain 
information on machine tools and machine shop 
facilities, in order that lists of such facilities could be 
prepared for the use of primary contractors, the War 
Production Board and the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board, to facilitate the placing of contracts in the 
shops considered suitable. 

To date, there are about 100 plants in the paper 
and pulp industry engaged in the production of es- 
sential war equipment. Representatives of the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board and the War Produc- 
tion Board called meetings in Appleton, Wis, and 
Wausau, Wis., through the Paper Industries Ma- 
chine Shop War Production Committee, on May 18- 
20. It is expected that additional meetings in other 
scene of the country will be held as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Pacific Mills Award Contracts 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Vancouver, B. C., June 3, 1942—Five subcon- 
tracts have recently been awarded in connection with 
the $450,000 constsuction programme in progress for 
Pacific Mills Ltd. at their plant at Ocean Falls, B. C. 
The new contracts cover electrical, plumbing, heating. 
sheet metal, millwork and plastering installations on 
50 modern duplex homes under construction at the 


June 4, 1942 


‘ summer progresses. 
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pulp and paper town. The contract also includes 
work in connection with the conversion of four 
dormitories, pool hall, recreation hall and steam plant 
building into single men’s quarters. The majority of 
the duplex homes to be built will have living room, 
kitchen and utility room downstairs and two bed- 
rooms and bathroom upstairs in each half of the 
house, while others will have three bedrooms on the 
second floor. 


Powell River Has Modern Store 


Powell River, B. C., a company town with a popu-' 
lation of approximately 3500, according to the last 
census, and home of the Powell River Company, is 
now the site of one of the most modern department 
stores to be found in the Dominion of Canada. The 


new store, erected by the company at very consider- 


able expense, occupies only two floors but in the 
elaborateness of its equipment it ranks amongst lead- 
ing establishments. 

The building is 130 by 150 feet and was built on a 
sharply sloping hillside. It is a two-story frame 
structure on concrete foundation. Each floor is illum- 
inated by 90 Holophane glass fixtures with 300 watt 
lamps in each, while very considerable additional 
fluorescent lighting has been installed in wall show- 
cases and floor display cases as required. The store, 
while located in a comparatively temperate climate, 
is entirely air-conditioned. It is steam-heated equipped 
with complete sprinkler system on both floors and 
served by freight elevator. 

All the showcases and wall fixtures in the store are 
of B. C. birch in natural finish. The showcases are 
of the most modern type and all have storage facili- 
ties beneath the display area. Plateglass tops are pro- 
vided on a majority of fixtures and where glass 
panelling on the sides is used, it is all in the form of 
plateglass sliding doors. Aisles in this new company 
owned department store are designed to provide free 
and easy customer movement, all having a minimum 
width of eight feet clearance. Two heavy plateglass 
doors at both ends of the building provide entrance 
and exit to the main floor. The floor itself is covered 
in maroon, marbelized flooring while stockrooms, re- 
ceiving room and power transformer station are all 
finished with concrete floors. 


Steady Flow of Newsprint at Oswego 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Osweco, N. Y., June 1, 1942—A steady flow of 
newsprint continues to arrive at the local port term- 
inal from Canadian paper mills and thousands of tons 
are being shipped to the large cities by railroad. 
Another large cargo arrived here during the past 
week by steamer and was immediately loaded into 
waiting freight cars. Several vessels are engaged in 
the task of bringing the newsprint to this city. News- 
print from another Canadian source will be trans- 
shipped at the local port early in June. A test move- 
ment of about 1,500 tons is to be handled locally and 
efforts are to be made to expand this amount as the 
Facilities at the local terminal 
have been enlarged to care for the increased business 
and a large number of stevedores are also finding 
steady employment. 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


Paper Demand Good In Wrapping and Some White Paper Grades 
With No Shortage Expected—Prime Grades of Pulp Active Under 
Strict Allocation Plan — Oversupply In Lower Grades of Waste. 


Office of the Parer Trapz Journal, 
Wednesday, June 3, 1942. 


Demand for paper in general is at a good level, but 
the trend continues downward. The expectation that, 
as the manufacture is discontinued of many kinds of 
civilian goods, the paper industry will continue to ex- 
perience a declining demand for its products. 

The index of general business activity for the week 
ended May 23 declined to 132.3%, from 132.6% for 
the preceding week, compared with 128.4% for the 
corresponding week last year. Paper board produc- 
tion was 3.3% lower. 

Paper production for the week ended May 23 was 
estimated at 93.8%, compared with 100.2% for 1941, 
with 93.7% for 1940, with 89.0% for 1939, and with 
71.4% for the corresponding week for 1938. 

Paper board production for the week ended May 
23 was 81.0%, compared with 85.0% for 1941, with 
79.0% for 1940, with 66.0% for 1939, and with 60.0% 
for the corresponding week for 1938. 

Inventories of paper in trade and various govern- 
ment agencies, are reported to be adequate for all 
probable actual requirements. The capacity of the 
paper industry is considered to be ample to balance 
supply with actual needs, and no shortage of paper is 
likely to arise in the future. It is impracticable to 
attempt to estimate any possible increase in war de- 
mands for paper, but the gradual decline in civilian 
consumption is quite widely expected to effect a bal- 
ance in the general supply situation. 


Wood Pulp 


Demand for good grades of chemical wood pulp 
continues strong, with no reports indicating actual 
scarcity. United States and Canadian production, is 
generally considered in the trade as adequate, unless 
government requirements are very considerably in- 
creased for the nitrating grades. 

Chemical cotton pulp is placed under full allocation 
control by Conservation Order M-157, issued May 28 
by J. S. Knowlson, Director of Industry Operations. 
This order, effective July 1, 1942, states no producer 
may deliver, and no buyer may accept, any chemical 
cotton pulp except as specifically authorized by the 
Director of Industry Operations. Exceptions, are de- 
liveries to the Army, Navy, Coast Guard and Mara- 
time Commission; and:small orders of 500 pounds or 
less to any one consumer per month, provided that the 
total of such small deliveries is less than 2,000 pounds 
a month by any one producer. June deliveries are not 
affected. Forms PD-507, PD-508, and PD-509, must 
be filed by producers and consumers before specified 
dates each month, showing inventories and proposed 
purchases or deliveries scheduled during the ensuing 
month. Consumers with inventories of 1,000 pounds 
or more, must file Form PD-508 each month, regard- 
less of whether or not they will place orders for addi- 
tional deliveries. 

Rags 


Mill buying of roofing rags continues steady. De- 
mand for mixed rags is reported fair at this date. 


Demand for cotton cuttings is fair to moderately good. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Demand for old Manila rope continues to absorb 
available supplies at OPA prices. 
Trading in scrap bagging is slower this week. 


Old Waste Paper 


The oversupply situation in mixed paper, folded 
news, and old corrugated, has resulted in unusually 
large stocks in packers’ hands. This has created a 
soft market in these lower grades, with the price 
trend downward. 

The Office of Price Administration issued a cor- 
rection on May 28, stating that two typographical 
errors were made in the text of Amendment No. 3 to 
Price Schedule No. 30 on wastepaper. Subsection 6 
of Section 1347.10 Appendix A, dealing with “No. 1 
News” is corrected so the price on fifth line, para- 
graph 7, page 1, reads $13 per short ton, instead of 
$15 per short ton. The word “dates” should be sub- 
stituted for “rates”, as printed on page 3 in paragraph 
1 of the text, the correct title reading, “effective dates 
of amendment”. Tai 

Twine 


No important change in the market situation in 
twine has been reported this week. Prices are now 
frozen by the General Maximum Price Regulation. 


Philadelphia Reports Lighter Inventories 
(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 1, 1942—The Memorial 
Day holiday found the trade here with lighter stocks. 
Those with any sizable inventory contend there is no 
point in forcing sales because stocks are well thinned 


‘out.’ Coupled with the disadvantage to customers of 


being compelled to use heavier weights of kraft than 
they really want, and the mills finding it difficult to 
get raw materials there exists none too good a feeling. 
30-Ib. kraft is still obtainable but only after a wait of 
three to four months. Another disadvantage that cus- 
tomers have to contend with is the fact that a manu- 
facturer will only accept an order for a minimum of 
5,000 pounds. 

There is no reportable change in newsprint; finer 
grades of book paper are tending to be a little soft 
but there is no recession in prices of writing paper, 
and while cover papers are in plentiful supply the 
demand for these papers is not up to normal. The 
waste paper market is experiencing-a fairly good 


.demand for better grades of stock such as shavings, 


ledger and book stock, and while there is no great 
quantity of the better grades coming in, the mills are 
taking them slightly lower than the ceiling prices. 
There is little or no demand for mixed paper such as 
newspapers and corrugated because the warehouses 
are filled up and the mills are not using the material, 
which has caused an oversupply. 
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¢¢*No. 1 BASIC MATERIALS 


FOR UNCLE SAM’S ARSENAL! 


Perhaps you as a manufacturer of papers, 

do not realize that alkalies and chlorine 

are a factor in nearly all industries— 
practically every one of which is on a war time 
production basis. 

This explains why, even though Solvay is 
America’s largest producer of alkalies, it cannot 
always supply full alkali requirements ot the 
many Solvay customers who manufacture other 
than war materials. 

Yet, as fast as changeovers can possibly be 
made, we are increasing production of impor- 
tant alkalies and related products to meet war 
time needs. At the same time, it is possible that 
Solvay Technical Service may prove 
helpful in finding a solution to prob- 
lems arising from material shortages. 


Inquiries are cordially solicited. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston ° Charlotte ° Chicago ° Cincinnati 
Cleveland © Detroit * NewOrleans * New York 
Philadelphia * Pittsburgh ¢ St.Louis * Syracuse 


. 
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(up to 72” in dicmeter) 


Tals MACHINE is designed especially for 
high-speed low cost production of narrow 
width paper board rolls up to 72” in diameter. 
Camachine 10-14D operates at speeds up to 
1500 F.P.M. and slits rolls to as narrow as 12” 
in width. Finished rolls up to 50 inches in 
diameter can be produced on the standard 
model Camachine 10-14D. At extra cost the 
same machine can be equipped to handle rolls 
up to 72 inches. 


Special features adapted especially to paper 
board mill requirements are the w>ter-cooled 
mill roll brake, and the large diameter rewind 
drum which avoids cracking the web when 
threading up the machine. 


Write for interesting folder. 


t Chice 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 61 Poplar Street, Brooxiyn, New York 


MIDWEST OFFICE: Harris Trust Building, 11] West Monroe Stree i 





MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Paper Trape JournaL 
Wednesday, June 3, 1942. 


BLANC FIXE—Quotations on blanc fixe are firm and 
continue unchanged at prevailing market levels. The pulp 
is currently quoted at $40 per ton in barrels, at works; 
the powder is offered at $60 per ton, f.o.b., works. De- 
mand reported moderate for the week, 


BLEACHING POWDER—Prices on bleaching powder 
are firm. Demand reported moderate for the week. Bleach- 
ing powder is currently quoted at $2.25 per 100 pounds, in 
drums, at works. 


CASEIN—Quotations on casein are lower for the 
week. Demand is reported fair. Standard domestic 
casein, 20-30 mesh, is currently quoted at 19%4 cents per 
pound ; 80-100 mesh at 20 cents per pound; all prices in 
bags, car lots. Standard Argentina casein is currently 
offered at 164 cents per pound. No quotations on French 
casein. 


CAUSTIC SODA—Prices of caustic soda are reported 
firm and unchanged. Demand moderate for the current 
week. Solid caustic soda is currently quoted at $2.30 per 
100 pounds, flake and ground at $2.70 per 100 pounds, in 
drums, at works. 


CHINA CLAY—Quotations on china clay are firm and 
continue unchanged at prevailing market levels. Domestic 
filler clay is currently quoted at from $7.50 to $15 per ton; 
coating clay at from $12 to $22 per ton, at mines. Im- 
ported clay is quoted at from $13 to $25 per long ton, 
ship side. 

CHLORINE—Quotations on chlorine unchanged. Gov- 
ernment and industrial demand heavy. Chlorine is cur- 
rently quoted at from $1.75 per 100 pounds, in single- 
unit tank cars, f.o.b. works. 

ROSIN—Quotations on some grades of rosin are higher 
for the current week. “G” gum rosin is currently quoted 
at $2.85 per 100 pounds, in barrels, Savannah. “FF” 
wood rosin is currently quoted at $2.63 per 100 pounds in 
barrels, New York. Seventy per cent gum rosin size is 
quoted at $3.24 per 100 pounds, f.o.b., works. 

SALT CAKE—Prices on salt cake are firm. Demand 
good for the current week. Domestic salt cake is currently 
quoted at $15 per ton in bulk; chrome salt cake at $16 per 
ton. All prices in car lots, f.o.b., shipping point. Quota- 
tions on imported salt cake are nominal at $16 per ton. 


SODA ASH—Quotations on soda ash are firm and con- 
tinue to conform to prevailing market quotations. Demand 
moderate. Quotations on soda ash in car lots, per 100 
pounds ,are as follows: in bulk, $.90; in paper bags, $1.05 ; 
and in barrels, $1.35. 

STARCH—Prices on corn starch continue unchanged 
for the current week. Demand is reported fair to mod- 
erate at this date. Pearl is currently quoted at $3.10 per 
100 pounds; powdered starch at $3.20 per 100 pounds; 
all prices in bags, car lots, f.0.b., Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Quotations on sulphate 
of alumina are firm. Demand reported moderate. The 
commercial grades are currently quoted at $1.15 per 100 
pounds; iron free at from $1.75 to $1.85 per 100 pounds, 
in bags, car lots, f.o.b., works. 

SULPHUR—Prices of sulphur are firm and continue 
to conform to prevailing market quotations. Annual con- 
tracts are currently quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b., 
mines. Spot and nearby car lots are quoted at $18 per ton. 

TALC—Quotations on talc are firm and continue un- 
changed at prevailing market prices. Domestic talc is cur- 
rently quoted at from $15 to $21 per ton, at mills. No 
quotations on imported talc. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


All market quotations, excepting those otherwise 
designated as official OPA maximum prices, are 
based on the manufacturers’ price level as of Octo- 
ber 1-15, 1941; maximum wholesale prices are based 
on the merchants’ maximum prices for stipulated 
quantities at a quoted price to all customers of a 
like class, as shown by the merchant’s sales records 
of goods delivered during March, 1942. A merchant's 
price list in effect in March 1942, showing quotations 
of actual shipments, will establish the current maxi- 


mum prices. 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 


News, per ton— 
Roll, contract....$50.00 @ — 
h 58. 7 


Kraft—per cwt.—Carload Quantities 
Delivered Prices 

Extra Quality @$7.00 

™ rstandard . 3.25 «6.25 

o. 1 Wra ping. $00 “« — 

*Standard Bag... 4.37% — 


'eaues—Per 


ze: ae 
1M. 4:16 


ila . 
Unbl. Toilet, 1 
- 5.70 


Bleached Toilet. . 


Per Case— 


"Srumeed 


Manila—per cwt.—C. I. {. a. 
No. 1 J 8.75 
No. 1 Manse Wrap 


35 Ib. 5.50 
No. 2 Lanils Wra rap- 
Saker 35 Ib. 5.25 


Boards, per ton— 


45.00 «§ 

Se Mla. Li. Chip*60.00 « 

hite Pat. Coated*75.00 <« 

Kraft Liners 50 » "60.00 << 
Binders Boards....84.00 <‘« 116.0 00 


“OPA Base Prices per 10 tons. 
Less than 10 tons but over 3 tons, add 
$2.50; three tons or eee add $5; 
regular 35-39 basis, add $5.; basis 
40-49, add $2.50; basis 91-100, add 
$2.50; basis 101-120, add $5. 


The following are cppenpentative of 
distributors’ resale p 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgere— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 

Bonds Ledgers 


100% 
ag 
Ext. 
No. 1 $40.25 @$47.25 $41.40@$48.50 
32.20 ‘* 37.75 33.35 ** 39.25 
oo ccce 88.90 4 39.25 
24.75 ** 29.00 25.90 ** 30.50 
ane 
aad g coos ..00 22.80 ** 27.75 
ne 18.79 ** 22.75 19.90 ** 24.25 


16.40 “* 20.00 17.55 ** 21.50 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Oe 7 e812. 7% 1. LO gr it 2 


1. 

25% 

$.. 3:50 « 138 10:35 « 12:30 
No. 4.. 8.90 10.75 10.05 « 12.25 
Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Free Sheet Book Ps 
White, Cased Paper. 


Delivered in Zone 1: 
Glossy Coated. . 
Glossy Coated.. 
Glossy Coated. . 
Coogr Coated. . 
te (water: 


No. 
No. 


a 
o. 
°. 
ma 
0. 
G 
G 


1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
| 
2 
ra 
ra 
oe 
tad 


A 
A 
B 
BG 

C Gra 

C Grade 
D Grad 


Wood Pulp 


OPA Maximum Prices and Canadian 
Manufacturers Prices. Tess Freight 
to Destination. 

Bl. Softwood Sulphite $76, 
Unbl. Softwood Sulphite. 64. 0@ sn 
Bl. Hardwood Sulphite. . 
Unbl. Hardwood Sulphite. . 
Bl. Mitscherlich 
Unbl. Mitscherlich 
- Bleached Sulphate 
. Bleached Sulphate 
- Semi-Bleached Sul 
. Semi-Bleached Su 
- Unbl. Sulphate 
, Gots. Sulphate 
. Soda 


Transportation Allowances 
Applying to Producers of Wet Wood 


Northeast 

Lake Central 

Southern 

West Coast (in area) 
West Coast (out area) 


Northeast 

Lake Central 
Southern 

West Coast (in area) 
West Coast (out area) 


Applying to Producers of Dry Wood 


Lake Central 
Southern 
West Coast & area) 
West Coast (out area) 

Should frei ight charges actually ex 
ceed these allowances, the d difference 
may be added to the maximum price. 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 

(Prices to Mill f. o. b. } 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White, No. 1. 8.00 

Silesias No. 1... 

New Unbleached. . 

Blue Overall. 

Fancy 

Washables 

bao Khaki 


oO. D. “haki Cuttings 3. 00 
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ELIXMAN 


Straight wound paper cores 
Cc made in sizes from 2” to 10” Cc 
inside diameter with any thick- 
ness wall required. 


Long draw protected slot 


caps of heavy gauge steel in all 


A 
p standard sizes. 
Ss 


Heavy duty caps with re- 
enforced square hole. This 
patented feature of reenforce- 
ment gives added strength and 
durability. 


Samples of caps or cores will be gladly submitted 


ELIXMAN PAPER CORE COMPANY, INC. 
CORINTH, N. Y. 


ALES LUGE oe | | WATERBURY FELTS 


America’s Foremost and Best Equipped Engravers 
and Manufacturers of 


EMBOSSING ROLLERS & PLATES Are Made By 


Advise the nature of your requirements and we shall 
send samples or one of our representatives will call. 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 


ROEHLEN ENGRAVING Mees, INC. 
ORISKANY, NEW YORK 


324 ST. PAUL ST. - - - ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


ENGLISH < CLAYS 


“on 


UNIFORM ° SUPERIOR * DEPENDABLE 


English China Clays Sales Corporation 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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White, Ne. 1— 
Repacked 

Miscellaneous 

White, No. 2— 
Repacked 

Miscellaneous 


Third and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


Rectang Rags— 
No. 


5A ° 
| Manila Rope. 
“OPA Maximum Prices. 


Foreign Rags 


All prices nominal 
New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings... 2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 
New Light Silesias.. 5.50 
Light Flannelettes... 5.50 
New White Cuttings. 7.00 
New Light Oxfords. 4.00 
New Light Prints... 3.00 


Old Rags 

White Linens. 7.50 
White Linens. 
White Linens. 
White Linens. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
Light Prints. . 
Ord. Light Prints... 
Med. Light Prints... 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 
French Blue Linens. 
Checks and Blues... 
Linsey Garments.... 
Dark Cottons. - 


went 
NwWuUnas3h\ + 
mnoouneoc 


“100 
mun 


Decebeesmnernen 


NVENVNNWwhw 
| | SRAusVsTses | 
CuMunmnoocoumnmn|! OO 


BW toe toc “ 
t in 
SSSUUMSSS 


wee 
aAuMmsAS 
Souss 


New Shopperies 
French Blues 


BAGGING 
(Prices to Mill, f. o. b. N. Y.) 


Gunny No. 1— 

Foreign 

Domestic 
Wool Tares, light.... 
Wool Tares heavy.. 
Bright Bageing 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign 

Domestic 

Jute Threads 
Sisal Strings 

Mixed Strings 
*OPA Maximum Price. 


Old Waste Papers 


(F. o. b. New York) 
OPA Maximum Prices 


No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 


No. 1 Hard White 
Soveia e Cuts.. 
ard White 
Shavin s, unruled. 2.87%4*¢ 
No. 1 ard White 
Shavings, ruled... 2.50 ‘¢ 
Soft White Shavings, 
2.87% 5° 
No. 1 Soft White 
Shavings 2.50 * 
a 3 wen Shavings, 
2.15 «6 


- 1.6756 


ings . 1.12% 
No. Groundwood 

Fly Leaf Shavings 1.25 * 
No. 2 Mixed Ground- 

wood Fly Leaf 

Shavings 90 


3.12%“ 


ixed Colored Shav- 
Mixed Ground wood 
Colored Shavings... .90 ‘ 
azines 
No. 1 Heavy Books 
Mixed Books 1.07%4** 
No. 1 White Ledger 2.17%* 
colored 
New Manila Envelope 
2.87%" 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 2.65 *€ 
Mixed Kraft, Env. & 
Bag Cuttings 2.75 «§ 
tings 3.25 «§ 
Tri ie Sorted, No. 
2.50 « 
New 100% Kraft Cor- 
rugated Cuttings.. 2.25 
raft 1 
New Jute Corrugated 
Cuttings 1.75 
tainers 
Box Board Cuttings. 
Overissue News 
No. 1 


ings 75 6 
Overissue - 
1.67% ** 
& Magazines 1.57 ¢ 
No. 2 Mixed Ledger, 
1.87%" 
Cuttings, one cut.. 
Extra anilas 1.85 
Kraft Envelope Cut- 
1 
rown Soft Kraft. 
No. 1 Assorted Old 
K 
Old Corrugated Con- 
White Blank News. 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. 


Twines 
(F. 0. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fiber) 
Coarse Polished— 


India 

White Hemp 
Fine Polished— 

Fine India 
Repent 


Rope 
Wall Paper 
Wrap pping 
Soft Fiber Rope.. 
Cotton 


(Hard ier), 
Medium Java 
Mex. Sisal...... 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, f. 0. b. Phila.) 


Shirt Cut*ings— 
New White No. 1 .07%@ hes 
10434 


New White No. 2 

Light Silesias 

Silesias, No. 1.... 04% 

Black Silesias, soft 03346 .04 

New Unbleached... 07%" 07% 
03% 


Washable Prints. 034° 
Washable No. 1.. .02 ** .02% 
05% 


Blue Overall 0414466 
Cottons—According to grades— 
Washable shredding — 01% 
Fancy Percales.... aye 03% 
New Black Soft... .0234°* .03 
New Dark Seconds 1.75 ‘* 2.00 
Khaki Cuttings— 
No. 1 O. 03 “ 03% 
No. 2 Mixed 02% .02 
Corduroy d 02 
New Canvas J -05 
New Black Saixed: ‘ 02% 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


White No. 1—Re- 
packed 


White No. 
packed : 
Miscellaneous No. 1. 3.20 
discellaneous No. 2. 2.65 
Thirds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous 
Repacked 
Black Stockings— 
(Export) 
Roofing Stock— 
Foreign No. 1. 
Domestic No. 1... 
Domestic No. 2... 
Roofing Bagging.. 1.35 
Old Manila Rope... 5.75 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign Nominal 
_ Domestic 3.00 
“ 
ia 


Wool Tares, heavy... 4.00 
wo 7 8 1 aoe Light 


3.00 
New Berta Cuttings 3.75 


Old Papers 
(F. 0. b. Phila.) 
OPA Maximum Prices 


No. 1 Hard White 
Sovelage Cuts, one 
3.37%" 
No. 7 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled.. 2.50 ‘¢ 
2.87466 


s¢ 4.25 


* 4.00 
s 4.00 


Sots Woe Shavings, 
White Blank News.. 1.65 


Soft White Shavings, 
wie cocccccce Sls 86 
No. 1 White "Ledger. 2.17% « 
No. 2 Ledger, colored 1.87% «« 

No. 1_ Heavy Books 
Magazines..... 1.57 « 
Overissue Magazines 1.67% 

a. Baad Envelope ast 

J ot 


Sa scasesees o's 1.75 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. 
Box Board Cuttings. 
Jute Corrugated Cut- 


BOSTON 


Oia Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


OPA Maximum Prices 
No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled. 2.874 @ 
"eS 4 Fly Leat snav- 


ings 
No. Groundwood 
Fly Leaf Shavings 
2 Groundwood 
Fly Leaf Shavings 
— Colored Shav- 


New ‘Manila Envelope 

Cuts, one cut 2.87%" 
Hard White Envelope 

Cuts, one 3.37%" 
Triple Sorte 

Brown Soft Kraft. 2.50 « 
Mixed Kraft Env. 

Bag Cuttings 2.75 ¢6 
Kraft Envelope Cut- 

tings 3.25 « 
No. 1 Heavy Books 

& Magazines 1.57 * 
New Manila Envelope 

Cuts, 2.87% ** 
New Manila Envelope 

Cuttings 2.65 *§ 
White Blank News.. 1.65 
a tx Assorted Oid H 
No. * Mixed Paper. . se 
Overissue News -85 
pez Board Cuttings. 

New Corrugated Cut- 

tings, Kraft 
Old Corrugated Con- 

tainers 


Jute Corrugated Cut- 


(F. o. b. Boston) 


Gunny Bagging— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Sisal Rope 
Mixed Rope 
Transmission Rope— 
Foreign peek (nominal) 
Domestic X 4.25 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign (nominal) 
Domestic 5.75 6 — 
Soft Jute Rope « 6.00 
— Carpet reads. 3.25 «€ 3.50 
leachery Burlap.... 8.50 ‘* 9.00 
Scrap Burian— 
Foreign 
Shearer 
Scrap Sisal 
oe: Sisal for Shred- 


w- “ol Paces 
Foreign 
Domestic 5.00 «§ 

Aust. Wool Pouches. 5.75 ‘ 

New Burlap Cuttings 5.50 ‘“ 

Heavy Baling Bagging 5.50 ‘ 


(nominal) 
“ iti 
s* 5.00 
ss §.75 


(oominel) 
5.75 


No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled. 2.87%* 
No. 1 ard White 
Shavings, ruled... 2.50 
oot won Sha 


a Mil Bagging.. 
Bagging ‘ 
OPA Maximum Price. 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New Light Prints. 
Fancy Percales.. 
New White No. i. 
Soe Light Flannei- 
ettes 

Canton Flannel, 
Bleached 

Underwear Cutters, 
Bleached 

Underwear Cutters, 
Unbleached 

Silesias No. 

New Black Silesias.. 

Red Cotton Cuttings 

Soft Unbleached.... 
Blue Cheviots.. 

Fancy 

Washable 

Cottons According to Grades— 
Blue 
New Black, Soft.. 

— cuttings 


04%@ 


A saeu 
New Canvas 
B. V. D. Cuttings... 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

White No. 2— 
Miscellaneous ... 

Twos and Blues, Re- 
acked 

Old Blue Overalls... 

Thirds and Blues, Re- 
acked pos ie 

Miscellaneous 

Black Stockings 

Sone ated 


E Sec 


o. 4 e 
. 5, Quality Ase 
uality B.. 
uality C.. 
Manila Rope 
*OPA Meximam Prices. 


Foreign Raga 
o. b. ~~ 
“toma 


.- (nominal 
Dutch Blues nominal 
New Checks and Blues(nominal 
Old Fustians (nom 
Old Linsey Garments. (nominal, 
New Silesias (nominal 


CHICAGO 


Waste Paper 
(F. o. b. Chicago) 
OPA Maximum Prices. 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 
3.37%" 


Shavi cavsseee Ge = # 
No. 1} White Ledger 2.17% ** 


No. 1 Heavy Books 
& Magazines 
White Blank News.. 
Mixed Kraft Env. 
& Bag Cuttings.. 
No. 1 Assorted Old 
<r ovcce Sone 
Overissue Nows..... 
No. 1 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
No. i Roofing Rags.. 1.55 
No. 2 Roofing Rags.. 1. 45 
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How to Increase Life 
and Cut Cost of Paper Machine Felts 


By JOHN D. FLEMING, Sales Development Department 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


THERE ARE A NUMBER of danger spots in any paper 
mill where microorganisms can cause a lot of costly 
trouble if allowed to thrive unchecked. Among these 
are your paper machine felts. 

Here the environment is usually very much to the 
liking of proteolytic bacteria. Food supply, moisture, 
air tension, temperature, light, chemical reaction— 
all the controlling factors are often just right for 
these particular microorganisms. And as they grow 
and multiply, expensive felts rot. 

In fact, cases are on record where felts have rotted and 
have had to be replaced after as little as five days’ use! 


5 to 8 weeks added to felt life 


Keeping your entire system free from slime will 
help preserve the felts, of course, but specific treat- 
ment with Santobrite, Monsanto’s highly effective 
bactericide and fungicide, is usually also essential for 
maximum felt life. By such treatment several leading 
mills which formerly had to change felts after only 
a few days’ service have been able to extend the life 
of their felts to five or six and even eight weeks! 

During a shutdown, a felt can be impregnated 
with enough Santobrite for effective protection by 
simply running it through a bath of 0.5 to 1.0% 
Santobrite solution or by spraying it with such a 
solution. Cost of such a treatment will vary from 
fifty cents to a dollar per application, yet it may add 
weeks to the useful life of a $70 to $700 felt. 


Drip pipe provides continuous treatment 


Another method of application of particular in- 
terest now that few mills can spare the time or lost 
production for théir usual periodic cleanups, is 
through a drip pipe extending across the width of 
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the felt in the machine. By this means, your felts 
can be protected with a Santobrite solution without 
waiting for a shutdown. 

It should also be noted that Santobrite is useful 
at a number of other points as well as on machine 
felts. Chemically stable, non-corrosive to metals, 
non-volatile, practically odorless, it is well suited to 
the paper industry’s need for an anti-slime treatment 
effective throughout the mill against both fungi and 
bacteria. One important characteristic which greatly 
increases its efficiency wherever it is used—it is na 
Spent on organic matter as is chlorine, On the contrary, 
it tends to concentrate in the system. 

Supplies of the raw materials from which Santo- 
brite is made are critical, and it is essential, therefore 
that the most efficient possible use be made of every 
ounce of the product. Manufactured in powder or 
briquette form, Santobrite requires no expensive ap- 
paratus for satisfactory application, and, when prop- 
erly handled, its use involves no health hazard to 
mill operators or consumers of the mill product. 

For experienced technical advice on how you can 
protect your machine felts—and your entire mill— 
from the ravages of bacteria and fungi, inquire: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemicals 
Division, St. Louis, Missouri. 


FOR 


MICROORGANISM 
CONTROL 





T’S fought in the mind. It’s fought 
with a will to win. It’s fought with 
a belief in a cause worth dying for. 

That will, that belief, is known as 
morale. 

Our enemies have had years of in- 
doctrination. They have been condi- 
tioned to believe themselves part of a 
“new order” . . . to which the contri- 
bution of their lives is small but all- 
important. They believe themselves cogs 
in a vast machine. 

Our soldiers do not fight that way— 
because they do not live that way. They 
believe in the sanctity of the individual. 


This photo taken in action in Bataan by U. S. Army Signal Corps 


The War isn't fought in Fox Holes alone 


They must be treated as persons. 

To maintain their morale in the 
American way, the USO has devoted all 
its time and energy since practically the 
beginning of conscription. 

It has done this by staffing and main- 
taining club houses near all training 
camps and in outlying possessions of the 
United States. 

Today its work is far greater than 
ever, its need for funds to carry on more 
than doubled. 

The USO needs your help more than 
ever before! 

High government and military offi- 


cials—including General MacArthur— 
have praised the work done by the USO 
and recognized its importance in the 
war effort. 

But it needs recognition from you— 
recognition in the way of dollars and 
cents. For the six national agencies 
which comprise the USO are publicly 
supported. 

Now above all times, to make your 
dollars count, give to the USO! 

Send your contribution to your local 
USO Committee or to National Head- 
quarters, USO, Empire State Building, 
New York, N. Y. 


Give to the USO 
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